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COGNAC BRANDY 


Since 1765... « Quality 
has obtained for Hennessy the 











largest brandy sales in the world 


The after-dinner liqueur, the ‘tall 

cool glass of brandy-and-soda, the 

soothing nightcap, the egg punch 

with brandy, the warming hot grog 

—in each the versatile Three-Star 

Hennessy provides the indispens- 
Pes. , able note of authority. 








2 2 st Len UCE OF FRANCE 


HENNESSY —— 


84 PROOF 
Distilled, matured and bottled 
at Cognac, France, since 1765. 









You'll enjoy having “The Art of Mixing,” an 
attractive booklet of authoritative recipes for 
drinks and dishes. A mere request will bring 
you a copy with our compliments. 


Sole Agents for the United States... Schieffelin & Co., 
22 Cooper Square, New York City Importers since 1794 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer Three-Star Hennessy 
for sale or delivery in any State wherein its use is unlawful, 
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The Random House Edition of Merejkowski’s 





THE ROMANCE OF 


DA UINC! 


Retail Price J 5 0¢ 


—if you join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club... you do not pay any fixed sum 
per year as a member, nor do you 
have to take a book every month. 





E suggest that you send the coupon below for a booklet outlining 

the many things the Club is now able to do for book-readers, and 

explaining how it operates. Are you aware, for instance, that as 
a member you are never obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month 
chosen by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading 
the judges’ pre-publication report about it. And what do you pay? Simply 
the regular price of such books as you decide to take. What then are the 
advantages of belonging? 


They are many, and striking. First, book-dividends: for every dollar its 
members spend on books they receive back on the average over 50% in the 
form of free books. Second, without a. penny of expense, through the reports 
of the judges you are kept completely informed about all the important new 
books, so that you can choose among them with discrimination, instead of 
having to rely upon ballyhoo and hearsay. 


There are several other advantages, not readily measurable in money, 
that cannot be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, within the next year, 
the distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the-month 
or recommend as alternates, at least a few books that you will be very 
anxious to read and which you will buy anyway. Why not—by joining the 
Club—make sure you get these instead of missing them, which so often 
happens; get the really substantial advantages the Club affords, and at the 
same time get a copy of THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, free. 





LEONARDO © 














EONARDO DA VINCI is perhaps the most re- 
L splendent figure in the history of the human race. 
In person, distinguished and strong; in bearing, gen- 
erous and gentle; in intellect, a giant; in art, the most 
perfect painter who ever held a brush, he stands so far 
above the ordinary mortal that his name, for centuries, 
has signified Jess a man than a legend, less an artist 
than a magician. During his lifetime his presence 
stirred people to wonder and admiration, and to un- 
comfortable conjectures on his marvelous powers. 
When he walked through the streets of Milan, his 
long fair face crowned with a black cap, and his blond 
beard flowing down over his favorite rose-colored 
tunic, passers-by drew aside, and whispered to one 
another, “There he goes to paint The Last Supper!’ 
Kings and cities bid for him, as if he were, himself, a 
work of art .. ."—Thomas Craven, in Men of Art. 

From boyhood it was his habit to record his theories 
and observations; the habit grew with years. As a 
consequence, we have today, dispersed in European 
libraries, 5000 manuscript pages of unclassified reflec- 
tions set down in reversed, or mirror writing. 

It is only within a comparatively few years that 
Leonardo's mirror-written notes were deciphered. 
Merejkowski’s book is based practically wholly upon 
them. The book has become a modern classic, one that 
really belongs in every library. It has appeared in 
several editions, but none comparable to the present 
Random House edition, the fine quality of which is 
barely suggested in the accompanying illustration. 
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Prease send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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PARIS RIOTS 

I was delighted with News-Week’s graphic and 
moving report of the Paris riots and it occurred to me 
that possibly you might be interested in a first hand 
report of one who was pretty uncomfortably mixed up 
in the whole business. 

The first night my husband and I were very near the 
Concorde when the rioting began . . . it was the real 
French people rising in unison against a rotten, cor- 
rupt government that they had had enough of, Horrible 
as it was, the blood that was shed was shed for a pur- 
pose and was most undoubtedly unayoidable. It caused 
the downfall of the government, ich was excellent, 
but it also turned fire loose in Paris .. . it gave a chance 
in the next days for all the rotten elements to take 
their chance... : 

I cannot clearly describe the thrill and the atmos- 
yhere of that first night. 1t was something never to be 
leonstten: All Paris was tense, no one knew exactly what 
was going on, but we heard various wild reports and 
when we stood or joined groups talking on the Champs 
Elysee between the Rondpoint and the Concorde, we 
could see the flares going up from the Concorde. 

Groups of twenty, fifty, a hundred forming on the 
diene gathered around someone telling that the 
mounted guard had rushed with sabers into the crowd, 
that they had fired on the mob, killing, maiming. Oth- 
ers were organizing for their different — others 
hysterical, shrieking the injustice of it. Everywhere we 
met eager tense faces, fine elderly gentlemen pale with 
the horror of what they had seen or heard. Young pa- 
triots crying for others to join them in a march on the 
police again. 

Suddenly in that strange gray night (all hotels and 
cafes barred with iron doors) came the sound of 
hundreds of voices singing the Marseilles, then as if 
from the sky suddenly several thousand young men 
came marching down the Champs Elysee crying ‘‘Les 
Francais avec nous! Les Francais avec nous!’’ and 
mony ran from the sidewalk to join, men and women 
alike. 

The thing the French cannot forgive is the fact that 
the Garde Mobile fired into the marching thousands of 


war veterans, marching in orderly form toward the 
Chamber of Deputies in demonstration against the gov- 
ernment. Of course, they meant to arrive at the doors 
and force the government to go and’in order to stop 
them the Garde Mobile was: finally given an order to 
shoot when the marchers nearly reached the Concorde 


_The pagers were never allowed to print the number 
killed, but a French doctor of the tribunal told me at 
east 50, and 1,000 wounded. We saw many of these 
ater. 

The Royalists were stopped in the same way, and 
those who reached the Elysee Palace to demand the 
resignation of Daladier were charged by the mounted 
guard with sabers. It was bloody and horrible and 
showed that the great people have had enough of such 
political mud, graft and scandal. 

The overthrow of the government could not have 
happened at this time without violent manifestations 


by the cones. 

The last two days, they shot at random all about the 
Madeleine, overturned and set fire to buses before peo- 
ple could get out. In the last days I often found myself 
practically alone on buses as people had grown afraid 
to ride in them. There were, however, no taxis and 
even had there been they were attacked just as much. 

Paris is still smouldering underneath, and it will not 
take much to renew trouble, 

¢ Auice BENTWoRTH 
Paris, France 


PARTICULARLY APPEALING 


Permit me to offer you my sincere congratulations on 
the highly interesting and informative news-weekly 
that you so — issue. What I find particularly ap- 
pealing are the delightful pictures that characterize 
each week’s copy. Keep = your good beginning, and, 
I feel sure, News-WEEx will go a long way. 

BrotHer Francis PuHIip 

West ewe gg Catholic 

High School for Boys. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ILL you let us send you for free examination—with- 
out money in advance, or any obligation—this lovely 
new volume containing ALL that Shakespeare ever 


wrote? Yes—every thrilling play, romantic sonnet, stirring 
poem—bound in the beauty that the world’s greatest treasure so 


richly deserves! 


Here is a book exquisite enough for the most exclusive private library. 
Its luxurious cover of genuine leather is Florentine-tooled and antique 
finished, with the authentic heraldic shield of the Florentine Medici. Its 
1312 pages are set in clear type, with specially designed title page. The 
paper is opaque, non-glaring. 
reference. Page edges are tinted to blend with binding. 

As you will realize when you hold it in your hands, seldom has the book- 
binder’s art created so beautiful a volume. Certainly never at such a price! 





ALL 34 PLAYS 
--ALL HIS POEMS 


The Comedy of Errors 
Coriolanus 

To understand litics, as it has 
always been and always will be, 
read this. 

Antony and Cleopatra 

Measure for Measure 

The Merchant of Yenice 
Macbeth 

Venus and Adonis 

Famed for its frank picture of 
woman’s pass! e 

A Lover’s Complaint 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 

All's Well That Ends Well 

A_Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Puck and Bottom frolic forever in 
purest fantasy. 

Much Ado About Nothing 
The i 


dick—and what happens to him 
Two Gentlemen Verona 


The Tem 
The wi Prospero, the brut 
Caliban, on an enchanted island. 

Romeo and Juliet 

King John 

King Richard 11 

King Henry IV 
—and Falstaff, greatest comicchar- 
acter ever invented! 

King Henry V 
His own crown in doubt, he de- 
manded France's. 
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King Henry VI 
King Richard 111 
Royal usw , hypocrite, tyrant 
—murderer 
King Henry VIII 

ke people you may know, his af- 
fection was dangerous to those 
he loved 


Troilus and Cressida 
Timon of Athens 


Twelfth Night 

Delightful comedy, plus Sir Toby! 
Cymbeline 
Julius Caesar 


Shakespeare 
history live. 


am 
Titus Andronicus 
Merry’ Wives of Wind 
erry ives 0! ndsor 
Falstaff in love—writ' 
Elisabeth's request 
gine Lear 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
The Passionate Pilgrim 
The Rape of Luerece 


Sonnets—All 154, complete. 
Sonnets to Sundry Notes of 
Musie 
Index te the Characters 
ick guide to every character in 


e plays. 
Glossary —Defines all terms. 
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Completely thumb-indexed for convenient 


Attend World’s Greatest 
“Opening Nights’’ 
—For Less than 9c Each! 


This superb volume should be the corner- 
stone of your library. With it resting in 
your hands, expect to discover unsuspect- 
ed pleasures—a Shakespeare that your 
schoolday type of reading may never have 
revealed! On these vivid “first night 
openings” you will chuckle at the 
ever-modern “‘wise-cracks” of Fal- 
staff, be fascinated by voluptuous 
Cleopatra, shudder at the in- 
trigues of Macbeth, thrill with 
Romeo in the ecstasies of love, 
be amazed at Iago’s treachery, 

step back into the whimsical 

world of Puck and Bottom. 

Or be enchanted with the 

Sonnets—or with the unbri- 

dled passion of “The Rape 
of Lucrece” and “Venus and 
Adonis.” 


Here, in Shakespeare, is the 
one person who understood human 
nature as no other ever has, before 
or since. Look in his mirror and 
read yourself! 


EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE 


+ 
a 
P4Y nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clip and mail Ww @ 171 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


the coupon. Let us send you this lovely volume. Admire its beauty, “commar @ ° 

its luxurious genuine leather binding, eutleus finished, its crisp, clean . peas: tense on 
poses. See for yourself if this rediscovered Shakespeare doesn’t delight you with © one-volume, thumb-indexed edi- 
is furious adventure and passionate romance, with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny tion of the Complete Works of 
philosophy, his humor and sly wit! Then, if you don’t agree that this volume © SHAKESPEARE—1312 pages 
should be the very heart of your Sheety see send it back and forget the bound in richly Florentine-tooled 
matter. If, however, you decide to keep it, then send us only $2.98 plus a genuine leather and antique fin- 
few cents postage as payment in full. Under this free examination offer ished. I will either return the book 
ou risk nothing. Send coupon, without money, now. TER J. or send you $2.98 plus a few cents 
LACK, Inc., Dept. 164, 171 postage in full payment within one 
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A MESSAGE 
TO THE 17,061 AGENTS OF 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


On every side we see evidence that the country is slowly but certainly emerging 
from the era of discouragement and depression. To you, the far-flung group of 
Hartford Agents everywhere, the Hartford extends a public expression of appreci- 
ation for your loyalty and cooperation over the trying years through which we 
have passed. « During the 124 years of its life the Hartford, a stock company 
whose policies are non-assessable, has weathered many critical periods with honor 
and increasing strength. e Another successful record made by the Hartford in the 
face of adverse conditions is set forth in the annual statements of the Two 
Hartfords. Be sure you have at hand a sufficient supply of these statements to 
hand to property owners who may be interested in the financial strength of their 


insurance companies. 


To the Public: 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELE- 
PHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN’T SO LISTEI) WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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DEFEAT: Roosevelt Tastes Medicine Coolidge and Hoover 


Swallowed When Congress Overrides His Veterans-Salary Veto 


Prodded systematically by veterans 
and Federal jobholders, the Seventy- 
third Congress has demonstrated that 
upon occasion it can serve other mas- 
ters than Mr. Roosevelt. It has, it 
seems, a will of its own. 

Since Mar. 9, 1933, when the Presi- 
dent called it into special session, Con- 
gress had followed his leadership faith- 
fully, at times slavishly. The two 
houses rarely grew rebellious toward 
him, and never did so at the same time. 

Last week they changed character, 
brushed the President aside, and, strik- 
ing out for themselves, enacted a law 
which he had not only opposed, but 
vetoed. Under this law, veterans will 
collect about $83,000,000 annually, job- 
holders about $100,000,000. The House 
of Representatives led the revolt an 
hour or two before the President set 
off for Florida and a Spring vacation 
(see page 8). Excited and deter- 
mined, it overrode his veto, 310 to 72. 

“That was the worst trimming any 
President has ever taken in any Con- 
gress,” exulted Bertrand H. Snell, Re- 
publican leader in the House. 

Next day the trimming was com- 
pleted when the Senate voted against 
the President, 63 to 27. 

Thus Congress emasculated one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s principal achievements 
and imperiled one of his basic policies. 
The achievement was the chopping of 
more than $400,000,000 from veterans’ 
benefits and more than $100,000,000 
from jobholders’ salaries under the 
Economy Act, forced through Congress 
last March. The policy is that of bring- 
ing government expenditures—exclud- 
ing those for emergency purposes—in- 
to balance with receipts. 


VETO: The Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill, carrying the in- 
creases for veterans and jobholders, 
was passed by Congress and sent to 
the White House early in the week. 

Even before the bill reached his desk, 
the President began writing his veto 
message. He completed it that same 
night in a conference with advisers. 
Among them was Representative Clif- 
ton A. Woodrum, who had charge of 
the bill in the House. 

Speaker Henry T. Rainey and Rep- 
resentative Joseph W. Byrns, Demo- 
cratic leaders in the House, had planned 
to defer action on the veto while they 
rallied their forces. But President 
Roosevelt, confident that Congress 


would uphold him as usual, asked Rep- 
resentative Woodrum to force a vote at 
once. 

The House treated the message cool- 
ly, but listened politely while it was 
read by a clerk. Representative Gor- 
don Browning had the floor when the 
message arrived. Pausing, he asked 
permission to read a letter from E. A. 
Hayes, National Commander of the 
American Legion, which urged that the 
President be overruled. 

When Representative Woodrum rose 
and attempted to defend the message, 
the House seethed. Members laughed 
at him, booed at him and interrupted 
him again and again. 

“Vote!” they cried. ‘Vote!” 





KEYSTONE 
Senator Arthur Robinson: Spectators 
Laughed When He Said “No Politics” 


A vote was taken. Representative 
Byrns sat despairingly, with his head 
in his hands, while the roll was called. 
Speaker Rainey left the rostrum and 
voted to sustain the veto. But only 69 
Democrats and two Republicans—Rep- 
resentatives Robert Luce and George 
H. Tinkham of Massachusetts—joined 
him. No fewer than 209 Democrats 
bolted, joining 97 Republicans and 4 
Farmer-Laborites to override the Presi- 
dent. 

Speaker Rainey announced the out- 
come. “Less than a one-third vote in 
support of the veto having been re- 
ceived, the bill is passed, notwithstand- 
ing the objections of the President,” he 
said sorrowfully. 


MESSAGE: The veto, the President 
explained in his message, was based on 
a number of grounds, “any one of them 
sufficient to require disapproval of the 
bill.” In the first place, he pointed 
out, it impaired the 1933 Economy Act, 
“one of the principal pillars of nation- 
al recovery.” It knocked his budgetary 
plans askew, for it did not impose taxes 
to meet the unexpected outlay. 

Under the Economy Act last year, 
the President reduced Federal em- 
ployes’ salaries by 15 per cent. The 
vetoed bill retroactively restored 5 per 
cent of that cut as of Feb. 1, 1934, be- 
sides providing an additional 5 per cent 
raise on July 1. This retroactive fea- 
ture Mr. Roosevelt called “unwise.” He 
promised to keep the pay of employes 
above living costs, but declared that 
on the average they had been cut less 
than other citizens. 

Under the Economy Act, again, the 
President, through local boards of re- 
view, dropped 29,000 World War vet- 
erans from the payroll on the ground 
that their disabilities were not service- 
connected. The vetoed bill gave them 
75 per cent of their former compensa- 
tion. Hence it re-created the so-called 
“presumptive” theory, which “pre- 
sumes” that a veteran with a specified 
disease incurred it during the war. 

“A service-connected disability is a 
question of fact rather than a question 
of law,” Mr. Roosevelt said. He op- 
posed legislative provisions which, 
“contrary to fact,” declare that ill- 
nesses which “commenced four, five, or 
six years after the termination of the 
war are caused by war service.” 

Finally, the vetoed bill restored to 
many Spanish-American War veterans 
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75 per cent of the benefits which the 
Economy Act had eliminated. The 
President objected to this because Con- 
gress had provided benefits on the 
basis, not of disability, but simply of 
service. 

“I am wholly and irrevocably op- 
posed to the principle of the general 
service pension,” he said. 

The Economy Act, he pointed out, 
cut the annual cost of veterans’ relief 
to $486,000,000. Since then, he had ap- 
proved an additional outlay of $117,- 
000,000 to do justice in individual cases. 
But government payments, he empha- 
sized, should be confined to veterans in- 
jured in service and to dependents of 
those who were killed. 


SENATE: Warned by what hap- 
pened in the House, Democratic lead- 
ers in the Senate forced a day’s delay 
when the veto message came before 


that body, and fought hard to save the: 


President from disaster. 


A brisk tiff developed between Sena- - 


tor Pat Harrison (Dem., Miss.) and 
Senator Arthur R. Robinson (Rep., 
Ind.). Senator Robinson’s statement 
that there was “not a scintilla” of poli- 
tics in his speech in favor of the bill 
brought laughter from spectators. 

“After a year of treating the veter- 
ans like dogs,” he cried, Mr. Roosevelt 
had gone off to Florida to board Vin- 
cent Astor’s yacht. 


“Beware, beware how far you go in 
making the veteran the despised man! 
Before the dawn of a new day we may 
be at war again.” 

Angrily shoving a chair aside, Sena- 
tor Harrison rose and denounced him. 
Senator Robinson, he declared, had done 
more to promote war by his speeches 
than any other member of the upper 
house. “As bad as his other speeches 
have. been,” he added, “this is the worst 
I have ever heard.” 


Senator Carter Glass (Dem., Va.), 
who has repeatedly fought the Presi- 
dent, this time fought for him. Wav- 
ing his arms, limping back and forth 
across the Senate floor, one foot in a 
slipper, the elderly Virginian declared 
that two of his sons saw service but 
that he would “disinherit both of them 
if they accepted a dollar under circum- 
stances of this kind.” 

But opponents of the veto were equal- 
ly determined. 

Senator Pat McCarran (Dem., Nev.) 
took a plane from New York to Wash- 
ington to vote against the President. 
Senator Peter Norbeck (Rep., S. D.), 
who has been ill, came in with a band- 
aged throat and also voted to over- 
ride the veto, thus signalizing his first 
appearance in the Senate this year. 

The chamber was packed and dis- 
orderly. When the vote was an- 
nounced, the galleries cheered lustily, 
and someone shouted “Hey, Mack” to 
a Senator on the floor. Three more 


votes than the two-thirds necessary to 
override the veto were cast for the 
Independent Offices Bill. To the dis- 
gust of Republican editors, who saw 
their election issue of economy in gov- 
ernment slipping overboard, every Re- 
publican Senator present voted for the 


increased veterans’ and jobholders’ 
benefits. 

Only 27 Democrats stood by the 
President; 29 deserted him. Only 6 of 
the 32 Senators up for election this 
year defied the veterans and jobholders 


by voting to sustain the veto. 


LOBBYISTS: The outcome was in- 
terpreted as evidence of the expertness 
and strength of the veterans’ lobby. 
Though the jobholders doubtless put 
as much pressure on Congressmen as 
they could, the spotlight focused par- 


ticularly on two men. These were 


John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman of 
the American Legion’s National Legis- 
lative Committee, and former Senator 
Rice W. Means, commander of the 
United Spanish War Veterans. 

Mr. Taylor is tall and plump, with 
a pugnacious jaw and the personality 











MINISTERS VS. LEGION 





Sunday 51 religious leaders in and around 
New York City, among them Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and S. Parkes Cadman, published a 
demand for a Congressional investigation of 
the American Legion lobby. 

In a sermon last month, the Rev. Dr. W. 
Russell Bowie, a New York Episcopalian rec- 
tor, called the lobby a “sinister and deadly 
cancer upon the body of American life.” 

The Kings County American Legion threat- 
ened to sue Dr. Bowie for libel. Last week its 
Commander James M. Golding, remarked that 
in view of the huge vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto, it was obvious ‘a Congressional 
investigation of the American Legion lobby 

- would prove futile.” 
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of a super-salesman. He is 55, but his 
plentiful blond hair makes him look 
much younger. He is the perfect lob- 
byist. His is the gift of effective bom- 
bast, yet no one listens more diligently 
or keeps quiet more cannily in a con- 
ference room. 

He is enormously popular with Le- 
gion members, who have given him com- 
plete charge of their legislative poli- 
cies and functions in the national field. 
No one else in the Legion may inter- 
fere with national legislation without 
his consent, which is rarely given. While 
his official title is not impressive, his 
influence over the Legion is unrivaled. 

“Every bit of legislation the Ameri- 
can Legion ever submitted to Congress 
has been right,” he has said. Last 
week he sat contentedly in the House 
gallery while the members defeated 
President Roosevelt. “This was the 
most tremendous victory for right that 
I ever witnessed,” he said a few days 
later. 

The lobbyist for the Spanish War 
Veterans, former Senator Means, fought 
in France as a Lieutenant Colonel dur- 
ing the World War and as commander 
of a company of scouts in the Philip- 
pines in 1899. He is a lawyer, a pub- 
lisher, a Republican, and a Methodist. 
His home is in Denver, Col. 

Mr. Means’s sentiments are often 
controversial. He has denied being 
connectedl with the Ku Klux Klan. But 
Catholic Spanish War Veterans pro- 
tested when he became their command- 
er, in 1926, on the ground that the 
Klan had supported him at one time 
when he ran for Governor of Colorado. 
He sat in the Senate from 1925 to 1927 


and made his maiden speech in favor 
of a veterans’ relief bill. 

Since the Senate gives former mem- 
bers the privileges of the floor, Mr. 
Means’s Senatorial career stood him in 
good stead last week, enabling him to 
make “contacts” in the chamber itself. 

Under these two able leaders, the 
lobbyists for the bill functioned full 
blast, thronging the halls and galler- 
ies, buttonholing legislators in ante- 
rooms, deluging them with circulars, 
telegrams, telephone calls. Opposition 
lobbyists representing the National 
Economy League and other groups 
were helpless. 


IN DEFEAT: When the country 
had recovered from its surprise at the 
spectacle of President Roosevelt in de- 
feat, it immediately asked a question: 
Does it mean that Mr. Roosevelt is los- 
ing his grip on Congress? 

There is evidence to indicate that he 
is. Within the past few weeks the 
Senate has rejected the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Treaty, against the President’s 
wishes. The House, moreover, has 
passed the inflationary Dies Silver Bill 
without his approval. Disregarding his 
threat of a veto, it has also passed a 
bill to cash World War veterans’ bonus 
certificates in full. Both bills are now 
pending in the Senate. 

But there is also evidence to the op- 
posite effect. A day after the Independ- 
ent Offices Bill was made law over his 
veto, Congress resumed its routine 
practice of giving the President what- 
ever he wants. 

The Senate passed the Bankhead 
Cotton Control Bill (see page 30), 
which has his approval. As he had re- 
quested, the House voted to empower 
him to enter into trade agreements 
with other countries and to raise or 
lower tariff rates as much as 50 per 
cent. To make clear that the revolt 
was only temporary, Royal S. Cope- 
land, Democratic Senator from New 
York, who had helped to override Mr. 
Roosevelt’s veto, hastened to declare 
that “the vote does not detract from 
his prestige.” 

Other Democrats consoled them- 
selves with the thought that Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover had also vetoed 
veterans’ benefit bills and had also seen 
them become law. When Mr. Coolidge, 
in 1924, vetoed the proposal to provide 
World War veterans with the bonus 
certificates they now hold, the House 
overruled him 313 to 78, the Senate 59 
to 26. 

Since then the conviction has been 
growing that no bill to help the vet- 
erans can ever be permanently beaten. 
When, like the Independent Offices Bill, 
it also increases the salaries of Fed- 
eral jobholders, including Senators and 
Representatives themselves, its appeal 
to the Congressional palate is almost 
irresistible. 

One strange thought struck support- 
ers of the President and left them feel- 
ing that things might be worse. If the 
Roosevelt administration had _ de- 
pended upon the support of Congress, 
as the British and French Cabinets de- 
pend upon the support of their Parlia- 
ments, it would now be out of office. 
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ACME 
The Man on the Left Representing the Veterans on the Right Usually Gets What He Wants on Capitol 
Hill. Hels John Thomas Taylor, Lobbyistt Who Four Times Has Pushed Congress Over a President’s Veto 


qeveiaeavrestas. 
Only two Republicans in Congress Stuck to Their Party’s Economy Issue by Voting to Uphold the Veto of the 
- Veterans Bill. They Are Representatives George Tinkham (Left), Big Game Hunter, and Robert Luce (Right) 


| 


; INTERNATIONAL I INTERNATIONAL 
Col. Edwin A. Halsey, Senate Secretary, Signs the Senators Joseph Robinson (Left) and James F. Byrnes, 
Bill as It Becomes Law Over the President's Veto Who Tried to Stop the Senate Revolt, but Lost 
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LABOR: Along ‘“‘New Course” Set by Auto Pact, 


Mileposts of Peace in 


Students of the knotty labor problem 
watched last week’s developments with 
interest, for many events occurred 
which may become mileposts in the 
workingman’s struggle to get what he 
believes is a fair place in the sun. There 
were strikes breaking out, and labor 
disputes being settled. There was legis- 
lation in Congress. Then there was 
the settlement of the disagreement in 
the automobile industry, a settlement 
described by Mr. Roosevelt as “a new 
course in social engineering.” 


WAGNER BILL: The “new course”: 


came as a blow to Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, whose bill, de- 
signed to set up the National Labor 
Board as a permanent body to settle 
labor disputes, is now in committee. 
The bill’s provisions outlawed company 
unions altogether and prohibited em- 
ployers from coercing workers, while 
no such restraint was put on the 
American Federation of Labor. These 
provisions were considered inconsist- 
ent with parts of the motor pact, and 
with President Roosevelt’s interpreta- 
tion of the collective-bargaining section 
of the Recovery Act. They brought 
a storm of protest from both employ- 
ers and labor. 

James A. Emery (see cover), repre- 
senting the National Association of 


Industry Come Into View 


a clause that would be effective in ban- 
ning “coercion from any source.” 


AUTOMOBILES: The already fa- 
mous settlement in the automobile field 
provided for a board of three to 
mediate labor-employer problems in 
the industry. It is composed of one 
representative of labor, one of em- 
ployers, and a government appointee, 
in this case Dr. Leo Wolman (see page 
17), who will have the decisive vote. 

The board got down to work Thurs- 
day of last week, and decreed that “to 
avoid friction’ employes should not be 
solicited by any union during working 
hours. 

The labor representative is Richard 
L. Byrd, an ex-marine and an athlete, 
who once threw the discus for Uncle 
Sam in the Olympic games. The young- 
est member of the board, he has been 
active in union matters only since last 
Fall. He is secretary of the local union 
of the General Motors Truck Corp. and 
general secretary of the A. F. of L. 
automobile locals in Pontiac. 

The employers’ representative, Nich- 
olas Kelley, is the son of the late Flor- 
ence Kelley, a stanch battler for labor. 
Mr. Kelley left Harvard with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key and soon became wide- 
ly known as a corporation counsel. A 
clever lawyer, he is the attorney for the 





Senate Labor Committee Hears Testimony on the Wagner 


Bill: (Left 
Manufacturers, told the Senate Labor 
Committee that the plain intent of the 
bill was to permit but one form of 
labor organization, a national union. 
“Tt will secure union monopolistic con- 
trol,” he said, “assure it the unre- 
stricted use of the strike.” 

Caught between the motor pact and 
a long line of critics, Senator Wagner 
agreed to include a provision recogniz- 
ing the company union, if it were 
formed by the “free choice” of the 
workers. He also agreed to include 


to Right) Borah, Walsh, Wagner, 


Davis 


Chrysler interests. His red hair is thin- 
ning and he is slender, but he is active, 
witty, fluent, and bubbling with ideas. 


RAILROADS: Affairs in the railroad 
world went less smoothly. Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, at President Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestion, was accepted by both factions 
in the wage controversy that has been 
going on for weeks. After a series of 
meetings, Mr. Eastman concluded his 
efforts would be futile ‘‘as long as there 


is a possibility of appeal to higher au- 
thority.” He therefore turned the prob- 
lem back to Mr. Roosevelt. 

At the same time he recommended 
to Congress a complete révision of the 
National Railway Labor Act in order 
to speed up and enforce settlements of 
disputes between the railroads and 
their working men. The present row 
is of long standing. The employes de- 
mand at least a restoration of the 10 
per cent basic wage cut which has 
been effective since 1932. The man- 
agers will accept nothing less than an 
extension of the present agreement, 
which expires July 1. 


COAL: Four weeks of negotiations 
between miners and operators in the 
bituminous coal industry ended in a 
compact which brought rejoicing in 
every coal hamlet in the land. Apr. 1, 
famous “Eight-Hour Day” mining day 
holiday since 1898, now became the 
“Seven-Hour Day,” for it marked the 
date when the agreement became ef- 
fective. 

The new compact calls for a seven- 
hour day, a five-day week, and a $5 
basic wage scale in the major part of 
the Appalachian area. It replaces an 
eight-hour day and a $4.60 basic wage 
scale. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Admin- 
istrator, canceled his plans for joining 
the Presidential yachting trip to take 
a hand in the controversy, which 
threatened to end in the walkout of 
350,000 miners. Some Southern oper- 
ators rebelled against the compact, and 
the current agreements in Illinois fields 


and in-those west of the Mississippi 


River still had a year to run. 

The NRA Administrator, acting 
under power delegated to him by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, approved an amend- 
ment to the Bituminous Coal Code 
which spread the compact over the en- 
tire soft-coal industry. Hearings will 
be held Apr. 9 to give objectors a 
chance to state their case. As a rule, 
the minority in an industry “goes 
along” once a major portion reaches an 
agreement. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Roams 
The Seas for Fish and Rest 


President Roosevelt assumed an ex- 
pression of mock solemnity at his press 
conference a fortnight ago. “Anyone 
who thinks this trip to Florida is a 
vacation is seriously mistaken,” he 
said. “Gentlemen, I am embarking on 
an intensive investigation into the 
habits of the Florida barracuda and 
the Cuban bonefish.” 

Leaving Washington one evening 
last week, he gave a demonstration of 
what the nation already knew—that 
Franklin Roosevelt possesses surpass- 
ing powers of relaxation. 

When he boarded his special train, 
his face was tired and worn from one 
of the most grueling weeks of his ca- 
reer. When he alighted in Jackson- 
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ville next morning he had already be- 
gun to look rested. In an open Pierce 
Arrow, sent from the White House for 
the purpose, he rode four miles through 
cheering throngs to the dock where 
Vincent Astor’s big, newly painted 
yacht, Nourmahal, awaited him. 

On the wharf, the President shook 
hands with Mr. Astor. Then they re- 
peated the procedure, exchanging 
greetings for the benefit of news 
camera men. 

“Now do the same thing over here,” 
directed a camera man standing at 
another point. 

Mr. Roosevelt complied, but with 
one stipulation. “Take a picture of 
the press for me,” he said. “I want 
you to get them in their white clothes.” 
The white linen suits which the news 
men had bought for the Southern trip 
had been the subject of continued josh- 
ing by the President. 

Soon the yacht, followed by the 
navy destroyer Ellis, was plowing down 
the St. Johns river to the Atlantic (see 
cover). On board with Mr. Roosevelt 














to Nassau, capital of the British Ba- 
hamas, the yacht’s radio buzzed with 
messages from the president to his 
friend, Sir Bede Clifford, Governor 
General of the islands. Upon arrival 
of the Nourmahal in the island harbor, 
there was much ceremony: A 21-gun 
salute, dipping of ensigns, and ex- 
change of formal greetings between 
the President, Sir Bede, and other 
Bahama Officials. 

Then came the hoax arranged for in 
the radio messages. A disreputable 
old sponging barge drew alongside the 
yacht. A _ grizzled local character, 
“Pete the Sponger,” climbed aboard 
and hoarsely demanded the presence of 
the President’s shipmate, Judge Fred- 
eric Kernochan of New York. When 
the judge presented himself, he was 
ceremoniously handed a_ scroll pro- 
claiming his appointment as “Honorary 
High Commissioner of the Mud”’—the 
shoals where Bahamans fish for 


sponges. 
Impressed, Judge Kernochan drew 


ee 


WIDE WORLD 





Vincent Astor Greeting President Roosevelt on Arriv- 


al at Jacksonville Dock, 


and Mr. Astor were James Roosevelt, 
the President’s son; Kermit Roosevelt, 
son of “T. R.,” and five other Astor 
guests. Two bodyguards and Irwin 
Macduffie, the President’s negro valet, 
were the only representatives of the 
White House staff. 

Reporters, photographers, and White 
House secretaries proceeded by train 
to Miami, where the President planned 
to land two weeks later. There a “White 
House office” was set up, equipped with 
wireless to keep in touch with the 
Nourmahal. 

At sea, the President spent his time 
swimming, sunning naked on the quar- 
terdeck, and fishing from a small boat. 
His piscatorial luck was fair. Official 
duties interrupted the vacation routine 
only on two or three occasions, when 
he hastily read packets of mail sent 
by amphibian plane from the Miami 
Office. Easter Sunday he conducted 
church services aboard the yacht. 

While the Nourmahal was en route 


Where the Cruise Started 


himself up, took the scroll, and pre- 
pared to make a speech of acceptance. 
The proceedings were interrupted at 
that point by a Presidential guffaw. 


® Mrs. Roosevelt made a bustling, un- 
announced trip to New York to do her 
Easter shopping. Arriving at the 
Pennsylvania Station, she took a taxi 
to the Fifth Avenue shopping district, 
and proceeded to tour select stores for 
two hours. When she caught a train 
for Washington later in the afternoon, 
she had acquired five new ensembles, 
including one in which the predomi- 
nant color was Eleanor Blue, the shade 
named for her by dress manufacturers 
last year. 


© Two days after John Roosevelt, the 
President’s youngest son, returned to 
the White House to recuperate from 
his appendicitis operation, his mother 
took him out to the garage. There 
she showed him a black convertible 
Plymouth coupe. She plans to give it 
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to him when he graduates from Groton 
School next June. 

The salesman who brought the car 
to the White House tried to sell the 
First Lady a new streamlined sedan 
for the President. But she would have 
none of it. The President was quite 
satisfied with his present car, she said, 
and he prefers open cars, anyway. 


HOOVER: Ex-President Visits 
Old Guard on “Pleasure Trip” 


Some days ago Herbert Hoover left 
his flat-roofed house on the Stanford 
University campus in Palo Alto, 
climbed into his sleek, twelve-cylin- 
dered car, and said, “Phoenix, Arizona,” 
to his chauffeur. 

Eight days later, tanned and healthy, 
he left Chicago, in a Pullman, home- 
ward bound for California. On his 
tour he had motored about 3,000 miles, 
visited seven States, talked to promi- 
nent Republicans by the score, told 
myriads of skeptical reporters that his 
trip had no political significance, and 
set thousands of tongues wagging 
about an attempted Hoover come-back. 

Pieced together, the short  state- 


. ments he gave to the press en route 


produce an effect something like this: 

“There’s nothing to say, nothing at 
all. No schedule—just visiting a few 
friends and relatives. This is just a 
vacation trip. I have no statement to 
make on any public question. I am 
not engaged in the business of reorgan- 
izing the Republican National Com- 
mittee. There’s nothing I can say about 
the 1936 Republican nomination which 
would mean anything. I was getting 
tired of being tied down to a stuffy 
office all the time. This beats answer- 
ing a hundred to a thousand letters a 
day.” 

But in Phoenix he saw Charles G. 
Dawes, former Republican Vice Presi- 
dent and Gen. James G. Harbord, 
president of the National Republican 
Club. In Chandler, Ariz., he chatted 
with Frank O. Lowden, Republican ex- 
Governor of Illinois. 

In New Mexico, at Albuquerque, he 
met Albert G. Simms, Republican 
national committeeman and husband 
of former Congresswoman Ruth Han- 
na McCormick Simms, while at Santa 
Fe, he conferred with Ed Safford, chair- 
man of the Republican State Central 
Committee. 

Through Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, and Illinois he sped, meeting Re- 
publicans of standing wherever he 
went. Among them were William Al- 
len White, Kansas editor; Alf M. Lan- 
don, whom Kansas made Governor in 
1932, though it went for Roosevelt 
nationally; Arthur M. Hyde, once 
Hoover’s Secretary of Agriculture; 
Lawrence Richey, one of his secretaries 
at the White House; Harrison E. 
Spangler, national committeeman for 
Iowa; George Getz, treasurer of the 
National Committee; Roy O. West, 
President Coolidge’s Secretary of the 
Interior, and former-Senators Otis 
Glenn and Charles S. Deneen of Illinois. 

Mr. Hoover came within a few miles 
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of West Branch, Iowa, his birthplace, 
but did not visit it. 

One of the few friends visited who 
did not turn out to be an influential 
Republican was Newt Butler. Mr. 
Butler, who knew the former Presi- 
dent as a boy, called on him in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. He is a bartender. 


“PLOT:” Dr. Wirt’s Accusations 
Raise Cry for Investigations 


The Communist plot which Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wirt, Gary, Ind., School Super- 
intendent, attributed to the Roosevelt 
Brain Trust was still hot news in Wash- 
ington last week. 

Without a dissenting vote, the House 
of Representatives authorized a com- 
mittee to make him name the Brain 
Trusters who, he says, revealed the plot 


to prolong the depression until the gov-_ 


ernment took over industry and com- 
merce and President Roosevelt, forced 
into the role of Kerensky, was sup- 
planted by a Stalin. 

In the midst of the commotion over 
the Wirt charges, there was a run on 
the Congressional Library for Curzio 
Malaparte’s much-mooted book, “Coup 
d’Etat, the Technique of Revolution.” 

It was out. Representative Hamil- 
ton Fish Jr., who hates Communists 
like poison and headed an investigation 
of their activities a few years ago, was 
reading it. 

“The Democratic party is apparent- 
ly being taken for a ride toward social 
and economic revolution by the Brain 
Trust radicals,” said Representative 
Fish. 

But which radical, if any, told Dr. 
Wirt the Kerensky story? George W. 
Christians of Chattanooga, Tenn., vol- 
unteered to clear up the mystery last 
week, but left it as thick as ever. 

Mr. Christians is head of two anti- 
Communist but radical groups which 
would destroy the gold standard and, 
somehow, make labor the monetary 
basis. One is the Crusaders for Eco- 
nomic Liberty, or American Reds; the 
other is the Crusaders White Shirts, or 
American Fascists. Their purpose, he 
says, is to “raise hell’ until his re- 
forms are achieved through his third 
organization, the Associated Groups 
for Economic Liberty. 

In December, 1932, he drove up to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s little white cottage in 
Warm Springs, Ga., in a good-looking 
car and explained his ideas to the then 
President-elect. During the conversa- 
tion, he says, he told Mr. Roosevelt 
that he was “only the Kerensky” of 
the American “revolution,” and added: 
“If you move to the third stage... 
you'll be the first man in history to do 
so.”’ 

According to Mr. Christians, 
Roosevelt replied: 
well did it.” 

Dr. Wirt, however, says that though 
he was in Warm Springs at the time, 
he never met Mr. Christians. 

Public statements spilled out of the 
Gary educator last week like flood 
water over a dam. He called for an 
investigation of the entire “New Deal,” 


Mr. 
“Well, Oliver Crom- 


asked for support from others who 
“know that the Brain Trust is work- 
ing toward a revolution,” said he had 
filed the names of the plotters “in a 
safe place,” offered to “compare real 
red American blood” with a critic who 
said he was serving Hitlerism, and de- 
clared, after the House launched its in- 
vestigation, that he would go to jail 
before he would tell his story to a 
hand-picked committee, which state- 
ment he later reconsidered and re- 
tracted. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Jus- 
tice announced that an old anti-trust 
suit against Remington Rand, Inc., 
would soon be pressed in New York. 
It was James H. Rand Jr., president 
of Remington Rand, who had made Dr. 
Wirt’s charges public by quoting them 
to a Congressional committee. Justice 
Department officials denied any con- 
nection between this fact and the call- 
ing of the anti-trust case. 


DILLINGER: The Killer (Maybe) 
Escapes Police Once Again 


John Dillinger (if it was he) and his 
confederate, John Hamilton (if he has 
not been dead for six months), es- 
caped Saturday from a police trap in 
St. Paul, Minn. Earlier in the week they 
had been seen in San Bernardino, Calif., 
and Detroit, Mich., on the same day. 
That day also Dillinger (or somebody 
else) mailed a postal card in St. Louis, 
warning the Ohio National Guard that 
he was on his way to release three pals 
recently convicted of murder. 

The encounter in St. Paul was brief. 
Tipped off by a former Dillinger gang- 
ster, two Federal agents and a local 
detective raided an apartment in the 
Twin City’s residential section. “It’s 
the cops!” shouted a Titian-haired 
beauty, slamming the door. A man in- 
side reopened it and forced his way 














RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Thirteenth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 
SENATE: 


Adopted conference report on Independent 
Offices Bill, and sent it to President. 

Overrode (63-27) President’s veto of Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill. Bill became law. 

Passed (46-39) Bankhead Cotton Control 
Bill, and sent it to conference. 

Approved conference report making cattle 
and other agricultural products basic 
commedities under AAA. 

Money appropriated: $830,000,000, in Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill. 

Time in debate: 19 hours, 50 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Adopted conference report on Emergency 
Air-Mail Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Independent 
Offices Bill. 

Overrode (310-72) President’s veto of Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill. 

Passed (273-111) bill giving reciprocal tariff 
powers to President, and sent it to Senate. 

Adopted resolution authorizing special com- 
mittee to inquire into charges made 
against Brain Trust by Dr. Wirt. 

Money appropriated: $830,000,000, 
pendent Offices Bill. 

Time in debate: 17 hours, 45 minutes. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 29). 
Receipts: $43,347,075.77 
Expenditures: $145, 090,211.17 
Balance in Treasury: ‘$4,849, 253,392.77 
Deficit, fiscal year: $2,511,658,238.56 
Public debt: $26,158,193,014.21. 


in Inde- 


downstairs and out of the house with 
machine-gun fire. The woman and 
another man escaped from the back 
door, with their baggage. 

In the apartment, fingerprints, a 
small armory, bullet-proof vests, a pho- 
tograph of Dillinger, aged 20, in a 
sailor suit, and clippings of the gang- 
ster’s “wooden gun” escape from the 
Crown Point, Ind., jail convinced police 
their quarry had indeed been John the 
Killer. While sirens of pursuing pa- 
trols tooted vainly through the streets, 
an additional note of comedy was 
struck by a grand jury, which an- 
nounced that Attorney General Cum- 
mings’s description of St. Paul as a 
“poison spot of crime” was unjustified. 

Meanwhile Chicago chuckled over the 
story of two automobiles, one with 
Indiana and one with Illinois plates, 
which spent hours chasing each other 
around the Windy City. When at last 
they met, out of each car bounded po- 
lice, mutually convinced that the other 
machine contained Dillinger. 


CLEVELAND: City Goes to Its 
Cupboard and Finds It Bare 


“The city is broke,” said Mayor 
Harry L. Davis of Cleveland last De- 
cember. “It is bankrupt and we might 
as well start right away to work our 
way out.” 

Last week, after three months, 
Cleveland had not worked its way out 
enough to avoid an acute financial 
crisis. The city could not maintain its 
normal services without piling up a 
deficit of nearly $5,000,000. 

Mayor Davis sent an SOS to Gov. 
George White, rushed to Columbus, the 
capital, to secure legislative relief, and 
issued orders for drastic retrenchment 
in city departments. Hundreds of city 
employes were laid off; other hundreds 
were put on half-time or even quarter- 
time. White Wings, garbage collec- 
tors, pick-and-shovel men, _ truck 
drivers, and bathhouse attendants all 
felt the pinch of municipal economy. 

Comfort stations were closed. The 
street sign and house numbering de- 
partment was abandoned. Garbage 
collections decreased. Workmen went 
about turning off every other street 
light. Mayor Davis even planned to 
cut the police and fire protection serv- 
ices in half. But at this point citizens 
protested. 

“That will throw the city wide open 
to thieves and crooks of all kinds,” 
warned one member of the City Coun- 
cil. “Fire insurance rates will soar and 
pretty soon the United States Govern- 
ment will be stepping in to take over 
operation of our city.” 

Policemen and firemen then came to 
the rescue by agreeing to work for half 
their salaries and a promise of even- 
tual payment in full. 

Spurred on by the Governor, the 
Legislature quickly passed a bill to 
pull Cleveland out of its plight. It 
permits the city to estimate its needs 


‘and its revenues for the year and issue 


deficiency bonds to meet the difference, 
on condition that a majority of its 
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After the Storm: What the New Orleans Tornado Did to the Bedroom of Mrs. N. J. Lawrence 
and Her Baby, Who Miraculously Escaped Injury. Fifty Homes Were Wrecked by the Wind 


KEYSTONE 


The S-42, Biggest Plane in America, Skims Over Long Island Sound for Its First Take-Off. Built by foe 
Sikorsky for Pan-American Airways, It Can Carry 32 Passengers, Five Crew, and Half a Ton of Mail 
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voters and the State Tax Commission 
approve. A special election to deter- 
mine the voters’ sentiments is expected 
to be held in May. 


PUERTO RICO: “Gandhi” Ends 
Fast Protesting Statehood 


Prof. Clemente Pereda of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, arose a fortnight ago, 
combed his neatly trimmed Vandyke 
beard, donned a snowy linen suit, and 
marched to the town’s center, Baldor- 
ioty Plaza. Sitting down on a park 
bench he announced to all who would 
listen that he would not eat for a week. 
He was protesting a bill pending in 
the Legislature which would petition 
the United States for the island’s in- 
clusion as a new State in the union. 

The first day few noticed the former 
Middlebury, (Vt.) college professor. 





WIDE WORLD 
Professor Pereda, Who Introduced 
a Hunger Strike in Puerto Rico 


Then the Nationalist party made an of- 
ficial announcement: While it didn’t 
wholly approve of a hunger strike pro- 
test, it would give its fullest assistance. 
The question then arose: How was it 
possible to assist a hunger strike? 
Finally the party chieftains decided on 
a guard of honor. 

As the foodless days stretched into 
last week, the guard of honor, which at 
first was purely ornamental, became 
really useful. The professor had to be 
roped off. More and more irritable 
he became. When a passing tourist 
looked at him, and casually observed: 
“He ought to starve,” the professor 
forgot his doctor’s orders not to talk 
and snapped: “you damned woman.” 

Probably the tensest moment of the 
whole week came when a small boy 
pushed his way up to the ropes. In 
his hand he held a “fiambrera,” a na- 
tive workman’s lunch basket. That was 
too much. The professor stared at it, 
then ordered the guard to move the 
boy away. 

Meanwhile hawkers did a booming 
business selling photographs of the is- 


land Gandhi. Admirers showered him 
with cross-word puzzles, papers, books, 
and holy water. Senator Antonio 
Barcelo, Liberal party leader, walked 
to the scene of action and publicly em- 
braced the hungry man. Between such 
pleasant and unpleasant things the 
professor tried to ease the pain of his 
aching vitals, by reading Dante’s 
“Inferno’”—appropriate light reading 
for the scorchingly hot plaza. 

Last Saturday morning the fast 
ended. Professor Pereda sipped grape- 
fruit juice and tea, and led a trium- 
phant procession to a local hospital for 
an examination. 

“I feel terrible,” he said. 

Unmoved by his condition, the Legis- 
lature prepared to pass the bill against 
which he had been protesting. 


ALL IN A WEEK: “Pals” That 
Wouldn’t Go Through Fire 


Al Capone, Rudy Vallee, and many 
others were “pals” of John T. McCas- 
lin of Baltimore, but they couldn’t go 
through fire and water for him. They 
were wax figures and melted when the 
warehouse in which McCaslin kept his 
collection caught fire. Jesse James, 
Ruth Snyder, Judd Gray—‘“every one 
of them real ladies and gentlemen,” 
said McCaslin sadly. “They just 
couldn’t take it, I guess.” 

“OP Debbil Sea: William S. Sims, 
who spent 42 years of his life at sea 
and retired a Rear Admiral in the 
United States Navy, said he “never 
liked going to sea.” Speaking before 
the Massachusetts Society of Mayflow- 
er Descendants, he said: “The sea is 
fine when viewed from shore” and 
bearable from the bridge of a 50,000- 
ton ship. But, he declared, he could 
not understand “how men can slop 
around in small boats and like it bet- 
ter the wetter they get and the strong- 
er they smell of fish.” 

Elections: A record vote in the 
Kansas City municipal elections kept 
Boss Tom J. Pendergast and his Demo- 
cratic machine in power. In an unusu- 
ally bitter pre-election campaign, Re- 
publicans, Citizen-Fusionists, and Demo- 
crats charged Pendergast with graft, 
political racketeering, and keeping ex- 
convicts on the police force. Four per- 
sons were killed and many wounded 
during the day, and reports of sluggings 
poured into police stations. Frank B. 
Fisher Jr., an ordinary citizen, showed 
his idea of what the well-dressed voter 
should wear in Kansas City. He ap- 
peared at the polls clad in a machine- 
gunner’s armor and a German helmet. 

“Petticoat Rule:” The women of 
Bradgate, Iowa, who in 1930 made Mrs. 
Clarence Burr Mayor, this year went 
into battie with an all-women’s ticket. 
But the rnen repulsed “petticoat rule,” 
refusing to put any woman into office. 

Confusion: A man in Georgia who 
owed no Federal income tax, insisted 
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on paying $20 to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in that State. Even 
when the check was returned, he still 
insisted. When the Internal Revenue 
Bureau heard of the incident it was so 
dumfounded that it confused Aladdin’s 
lamp and Diogenes in its statement. 
“Mr. Aladdin’s famous lamp was com- 
pletely blown out down in Georgia... 
Mr. Aladdin’s lamp went ‘whiff’ and 
the search for an honest man was 
over,” said the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Gas: A little girl in the Alexander 
Home in Charlotte, N. C., wandered in- 
to the kitchen and turned on all the 
gas-stove jets. Seeing nothing else of 
interest, she wandered out again. A 
pet parrot (by the name of Polly) 
which was pluming its feathers near 
the stove, probably saved the lives of 
some of the 48 children in the Home. 
It flew to the dining room where Mrs. 
Sharpe, the superintendent, was eat- 
ing. “Come quick, come _ quick,” 
screeched Polly. Mrs. Sharpe followed 
the parrot to the kitchen and turned 
off the gas. 

Not Wanted: Gogo, an African pigmy 
who “belongs” to Mrs. Hugo Rennert 
Jr. of Washington, is having trouble 
getting into this country. The Spanish 
Embassy refused him entry under the 
quota. He was given to Mrs. Rennert 
by her stepfather, Gen. Munez de Prado, 
Captain-General of Andulasia, who says 
he is handy around the house. Gogo 
speaks Spanish and French, plays the 
guitar, runs errands, and waits on 
table. He is three feet high. Born 30 
years ago on the island of Fernando 
Poo, off the West Coast of Africa, 
Gogo is of the Negrillo type of pigmy. 
Negrillos have black, kinky hair, red- 
dish-black skin, and toes like fingers. 
In Africa they go almost naked. In de- 
scribing their personal habits one au- 
thority says: “They are a cleanly peo- 
ple, usually changing their leaves daily.” 








= a, Sees it 
Gogo (Right), 30-Year-Old Pigmy, 
Who Seeks Entrance to America 
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TURKEY: Odyssey of Insull Nears Its End as 


Good Ship Maiotis Drops Passenger at Istanbul 


Flying the blue and white flag of 
Greece, the dirty little freighter Maiotis 
steamed past the stately mosque of St. 
Sophia last week and into the beautiful 
harbor of Istanbul. In one of the four 
officers’ staterooms slept Samuel Insull, 
a weary fugitive from American jus- 
tice. 

The Maiotis made fast to a buoy near 
Leander’s Tower, a lighthouse at the 
mouth of the Bosporus which leads to 
the Black Sea and to Rumania, where 
Insull hoped to find sanctuary. For 
five hours clamorous Turkish boatmen 
carried mutton, vegetables, and water 
out to the boat, while Ioannis Mou- 
souris, her dashing Greek Captain, dis- 
posed of the literary rights to the In- 
sull Odyssey, detailing it, in fluent Eng- 
lish, for the North American News- 
paper Alliance. 

The freighter was “in transit,” and 
technically on the high seas rather than 
in Turkish waters. But harbor authori- 
ties refused to clear her. Police boarded 
her and stood on guard outside Insull’s 
cabin. 

That evening at Ankara, 250 miles 
away, the Turkish Cabinet considered 
the request of American Ambassador 
Robert P. Skinner that Insull be ar- 
rested. After much discussion, the 
Ministers ordered him seized on the 
theory that the ship “broke transit” 
by taking on supplies. They disregarded 
a sharp telegraphic warning from the 
Greek Government designed to head 
off such a move. 

Sunday, an officer burst into Insull’s 
cabin and found the old man in 
pajamas. He gave the fugitive time to 
don a dark blue suit and overcoat, then 
escorted him to a police launch and 
hrought him ashore in a driving rain. 





WIDE WORLD 
Ioannis Mousouris, Captain and 
Reporter of the Insull Odyssey 


They entered a ramshackle building 
near the famous St. Sophia Mosque, 
climbed three flights of winding stairs, 
and pushed into a crowded court room. 
Three judges decided that Insull was 
subject to extradition. 

They based their decision on Article 
IX of the Turkish Penal Code. Insull, 
they held, is a foreign citizen wanted 
by a friendly power to answer for a 
“common crime’’—that is, neither po- 
litical nor military. 

The court interpreter proved incom- 
petent. His almost unintelligible Eng- 
lish led Insull to believe that the court’s 
decision had been favorable. He smiled 
happily. “Thank God! I was sure I 
would get justice in Turkey.” He 
turned to a Universal Service corre- 
spondent. “I am going back to my 
boat,” he said. “I am free!” 

He marched down the stairs between 
rows of stolid police and shuffled into 
a taxicab. To his obvious amazement, 
two officers leaped in after him. They 
took him to a dingy hotel in an old 
section of the city and explained that 
he was the “guest” of the Turkish 
Government. The aged man wept. 

Next day they formally arrested him 
and lodged him in jail. At Ankara 
the Assembly ratified the extradition 
treaty signed in 1923 with the United 
States, but never made effective. The 
Turkish Government assured Ambas- 
sador Skinner that it would hand Insull 
over on demand. 

Thus Samuel Insull, who had fled 
from Chicago in 1932, seemed doomed 
to return and face criminal charges 
resulting from the crash of his vast 
utilities enterprises. His brother, Mar- 
tin (see cover), had already been ex- 
tradited from Canada and was free in 
Illinois on $50,000 bail. 


FREE STATE: America’s Envoy 
Said to Have Snubbed King 


God made the wicked grocer 

For a mystery and a sign, 

That men might shun the awful shops 

And go to inns to dine 

“Song Against Grocers” 
by G. K. Chesterton 

But one former grocer and Sinn 
Feiner, Donal Buckley, Governor Gen- 
eral of the Irish Free State, appears 
too docile to be wicked. Ordinarily 
he is a figurehead at an annual salary 
of £2,000 ($10,200 currently), who 
lets President Eamon de Valera boss 
the country. Last May he even signed 
a de Valera measure removing the oath 
of allegiance to the British King from 
the Free State Constitution. 

But because he still represents King 
George, an apparent slight offered to 
him last week by William W. Mc- 
Dowell, new American Minister to the 














isbueneneteanene 
W. W. McDowell Sails for Ireland 
With Credentials for King George 


Free State, provoked excited diplo- 
matic discussion on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. McDowell had to present his 
credentials. Escorted by a troop of 
cavalry clad in saffron and dark green 
uniforms, he drove through a Dublin 
bright with Irish and American flags 
to the columned Parliament Building 
which was once the mansion of the 
Duke of Leinster. There he niade a 
pleasant little speech, reminiscent of 
those he used to deliver as Lieutenant 
Governor of Montana and chairman of 
the State Democratic Committee, and 
handed over his credentials to Presi- 
dent de Valera. 

But they were addressed to “His 
Majesty King George V.” Immedi- 
ately etiquette sticklers declared that 
the King had been snubbed, that they 
should have been presented to his rep- 
resentative, the Governor General. The 
conservative Irish Times rumbled por- 
tentously about “this grave departure 
from precedent.” Sean O’Kelly, dap- 
per little Vice President of the Free 
State, pointedly remarked: “Every day 
something is being done to oust 
British control from this country.” 

The British Government and press 
maintained a discreet silence. But 
American newspapers, scenting some- 
thing akin to treason, made the most 
of it. Alarmed, Mr. McDowell, a lanky 
farmer and copper man from Butte, 
hastily cabled explanations. A Free 
State official had assured him that as 
a result of new arrangements with 
the “British Crown” this was the cor- 
rect procedure. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull made 
no comment on his _ subordinate’s 
action. Last Summer, while in port at 
Cobh on his way to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference in London, Mr. Hull 
drank bottoms up to the “Irish Re- 
public.” 
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FRANCE: Police Find Weapons 
But No Link With Politics 


Paris police set out last week on a 
fantastic Easter hunt for the weapons 
which Fascists, Socialists, and Com- 
munists are supposed to be storing for 
future political debate. Revolvers, steel 
helmets, rifles, grenades, machine guns, 
brass knuckles, and other equipment 
are said to be hoarded in countless dark 
garrets and cellars against a rumored 
civil war. 

With their blue capes swishing, po- 
lice swept out beyond the Flea Market 
to the district where the second-hand 
dealers live. There, accompanied by a 
magistrate, they crowded into the home 
of Leopold Dancart, a junk man. 

They found 50-odd rifles and auto- 
matics, and a drawer full of bullets. 
In vain M. Dancart explained that he 
was a collector. An earlier assortment 
of 350 rifles, 20,000 cartridges, and 
some machine guns had landed him in 
jail in 1926. The police took him in tow 
again. Another junk, shop yielded 27 
automatics and some old bayonets and 
trench knives. But the officers found 
no important arsenals. 

During the week, however, they add- 
ed to the history of the Stavisky case 
by seizing three apaches on charges of 
murdering Judge Albert Prince. The 
suspects were Gaetan l’Herbon de Lus- 
satz, alias The Baron; Paul Carbone, 
alias Venture; and Francois Spirito, 
also known as The Great Lidro. De Lus- 
satz and Carbone, establishing alibis, 
were later released. 

Stavisky has once more been de- 
clared a suicide—to the relief of the 
police. Two weeks ago, after viewing 
films of the swindler on his death bed, 
the parliamentary investigating com- 
mission inclined to the popular belief 
that he was the victim of police bullets. 
His body was forthwith exhumed. Last 
week experts decided he had shot him- 
self. 

e 


GERMANY: Hitler Has Had No 


Insubordination From Cabinet 


“The men about me are four-square 
and upstanding men—each of them a 
man with will and ambition ... When 
you have a group of powerful person- 
alities, it is inevitable that occasionally 
friction is produced.” 

Thus Chancellor Hitler, in an inter- 
view last week with Louis P. Lochner 
of. The Associated Press, sought to dis- 
pel persistent reports of a jealous feud 
between his two most powerful subordi- 
nates. Gen. Herman Wilhelm Goering, 
Minister of Aviation, and Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, Propaganda Minister, are 
supposed to be angry rivals for the 
leader’s favor. 

The Chancellor, clad in the brown 
uniform of a Storm Trooper, received 
Mr. Lochner affably in his Berlin study. 
He explained that his associates are not 
“zeros,” because zeros are round and 
hence “roll and tumble when adversity 
comes.” But he was careful to add that 


his henchmen were never insubordinate.. 


“Never yet have any men who follow 
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my leadership sought to impose their 
will upon mine.” 

He expressed a preference for man- 
to-man talks to settle diplomatic ques- 
tions. He would like, he said, to have 
one with President Roosevelt. 

His program he summed up briefly: 
“Our aim is a greater, better, happier 
Germany.” 

Meanwhile the anti-Semitic campaign 
continued. Herr Goebbels banned the 
American film “The Prizefighter and 
the Lady” starring the semi-Jewish 
boxer Max Baer who last June knocked 
out the Aryan Max Schmeling, former 
world’s heavyweight champion. Some- 
body asked the Propaganda Minister if 
he had suppressed the film because of 
Baer’s race. “Ja,’’ he replied. The For- 
eign Office had opposed the ban lest it 
prejudice foreign athletes already du- 
bious about the Olympic Games sched- 
uled for 1936 in Berlin. 

Catholic youth organizations, whose 
meetings Nazis have attempted to break 
up, received encouragement in an 
Easter message from Pope Pius XI who 
praised them for their loyalty and sac- 
rifices. Printed in a Catholic newspaper 
in the Reich, the communication sharp- 
ly criticized “propaganda ... which 
points away from Christ and back into 
paganism.” His Holiness said he was 
aware of their “hardships” and ex- 
horted them to hold unswerving to 
their faith. 


ARMAMENTS: Germany’s Budget Full 
Of Appropriations for War Supplies 


Germany is no longer afraid to do at 
least some of her arming in her front 
windows. The new Nazi budget pub- 
lished last week in the Official Gazette 
provides sharp increases in army and 
aircraft expenditures for the fiscal year 
which began Apr. 1. 

Combined military and naval ex- 
penditures total 894,143,850 marks 
($354,975,000 currently), an $88,000,- 
000 advance over the present year. Air 
Ministry figures, in spite of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty’s ban on military planes, 
jump to 210,187,650 marks or $83,444, 
000—more than double the 1933-34 
mark. 

The Storm Troopers and the Labor 
Service Army, both unprovided for in 
last year’s budget, will split an appro- 
priation of 250,000,000 marks. The for- 
mer organization is the Nazi private 
army. The latter corresponds roughly 
to the American Civilian Conservation 
Corps and is primarily an organization 
for unemployment relief. But its work- 
ers are under strict military discipline 
and are schooled in Nazi ideals. 

Another item of 28,148,300 marks 
will permit the Ministry of Propaganda 
to augment its efforts to “educate” the 
German public by nearly 100 per cent. 

The total budget is said to balance 
at 6,458,281,000 marks ($2,563,937,000 
currently) as compared with the re- 
cently approved French budget of 50,- 
162,000,100 francs ($3,310,692,000). The 
latter shows a deficit of $122,826,000 
which Premier Gaston Doumergue 


hopes to reduce or eliminate by slash- ~ 


ing the salaries and pensions of civil 
servants and war veterans. 
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Germany’s display of her intentions 
was gloomily noted in Paris. The 
French were certain that Hitler’s front 
window armament program represent- 
ed but a fraction of the activity going 
on in the rear of the Nazi shop. 


CANADA: Escaped Lifer, Hunted 
24 Years, Respected Citizen 


One evening late in May, 1909, the 
Overland Limited of the Union Pacific 
thundered into Lane cut-off, six miles 
from Omaha. The engineer, peering 
ahead, saw a little arc of fire dancing 
as a warning signal over the track. 

He jerked the throttle and air-brake 
valve. The train lurched, and ground 
slowly to a stop. Three men jumped 
over the coal gate from the tender. 

“Stick ’em up!” They had auto- 
matics! 

One bandit guarded the engineer and 
fireman. Aided by two more who ap- 


peared out of the darkness, the others 


forced the door of the mail car. Then 
the gang vanished into the night with 
five sacks of mail. A reward of $30,000 
was offered for their capture. 

Five days later small boys playing 
on a rubbish heap in a South Omaha 
alley found four .38 caliber pistols. 
Police watched the pile, and arrested 
two men who tried to delve into it. 
Later they picked up three more. The 
five, convicted of the mail robbery, 
were sentenced to life imprisonment at 
Leavenworth. 

A year later, long before the world 
heard of John Dillinger’s fake revolver 
trick, the five desperadoes fashioned 
wooden pistols, forced the crew from a 
switch engine in the prison yard, and 
jumped aboard. With wide open throt- 
tle, they crashed the locomotive 
through the gates and sped away. 
Later, police recaptured four of them. 
But the fifth, Frank Grigware, 22, dis- 
appeared, though hundreds of circu- 
lars bearing his description and finger- 
prints were sent to police authorities 


. the world over. 


Twenty-four years passed. 

Last week an officer of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, examining 
fingerprints in the files at Ottowa, sat 
up with a start. The fingerprints he 
held were those of James Fahey, a car- 
penter and contractor in the village of 
Jasper, Alberta, arrested Mar. 10 for 
poaching. Yet they were identical with 
those of the lost Grigware. 

Fahey, rearrested and later released 
on $24,000 bail, admitted his identity. 
After the Leavenworth break he took 
his mother’s maiden name, drifted to 
Canada, and married. His wife knew 
nothing about his conviction and im- 
prisonment. They have a son, 15, and 
two daughters, 13 and 9. 

He maintained that he had taken no 
part in the train robbery. In Omaha, 
he said, he had accompanied another 
young man on an errand to recover a 
“parcel.” He did not know, he de- 
clared, that the “parcel” was a pistol 
until police arrested him at the rubbish 
heap. 

His neighbors in Jasper worked like 
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Congratulations all Around: Diplomats of Chile and Peru Embrace Each Other 
After the Signing of a Commercial Treaty Between the two Countries, at Lima, Peru 
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SOVFOTO wipe WORLD 
Design in Moscow: Open Parachute of the Aviator, Dollfuss, Hitler, and Mussolini Hold Conference 
Sabelin, on Review at Soviet Army Maneuvers in Wax at Madame Tussaud’s Museum in London 
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Emperor Hirohito of Japan Is Toasted by Princes of the Royal Blood and High Officials of 
the Army and Cabinet on the Twenty-Ninth Anniversary of Victory in the Russo-Japanese War 
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beavers to save him from prison. Most 
of the 1,230 villagers signed a petition 
to be sent to Premier Richard Bennett, 
of Canada, and President Roosevelt, 
beseeching clemency. They also sent 
telegrams to the two executives and 
to Mrs. Roosevelt, pointing out that no 
family in Jasper was more respected 
than the Faheys. 

Premier Bennett said he would do 
what he could. The villagers hoped 
that President Roosevelt, scheduled to 
return late next week from his vacation 
cruise, would be equally sympathetic. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Three Will Hang 
For Plot Against Alexander 


King Alexander lives in constant 
fear of assassins. Louis Adamic, au- 
thor of “The Native’s Return,” relates 
that at times the monarch distrusts 
everyone, even his bodyguard, a full 
army division of 40,000 men. For 
weeks on end, in a panic of fear, he 
moves from palace to palace, sleeping 
in a different bed each night. 

This outspoken book, which has been 
banned in Yugoslavia, continues that 
the King, realizing his terror is food 
for Belgrade gossip, strides apparently 
unguarded along the main street of his 
capital, with his face pale and his mili- 
tary figure rigid. His deep-set brown 
eyes dart nervous glances at the dis- 
guised secret agents who make pos- 
sible his display of courage. 

Last week it was shown that his 
fears are not groundless. A _ special 
court sentenced three Croats—a stu- 
dent and two workers—to death by 
hanging for conspiring to assassinate 
him at Zagreb last December. One of 
them confessed that, armed with 
bombs and a revolver, he waited on 
the railroad. platform, but in the 
crowd he missed his chance to kill the 
King. He shot dead a detective who 
tried to arrest him. 

The occasion was one of the mon- 








ACME 
King Alexander (Front) of Yugoslavia, 
in Constant Fear of Assassins 








arch’s rare visits to Zagreb. The city 
‘is the capital of Croatia and the center 
of the Catholic Croats’ violent opposi- 
tion to the Serbian diktatura, the dic- 
tatorship the ruler established after 
Stefan Radich, Peasant leader and 
Croatian idol, was assassinated in 
Parliament. 

In a spectacular gesture of concili- 
ation, the King moved with Queen 
Marie and the court to the palace in 
Zagreb given him by the people several 
years ago. Sixty thousand Croats in 
gay peasant costume cheered him in 
the streets. 

During his month’s visit he wildly 
distributed honors and _ decorations, 
and contributed 250,000 dinars ($5,700 
currently) to the poor. 

But the three conspirators consid- 
ered medals and alms sorry substitutes 
for freedom. 


BRITAIN: Armament Makers 
Thank God for Large Orders 


Sir Robert Hadfield, noted metal- 
lurgist and chairman of Hadfields, Ltd., 
one of Britain’s two principal arma- 
ment firms, stood up before a meeting 
of stockholders in Sheffield last week 
and praised the Creator for an increase 
in orders. 

“We are indeed devoutly thankful 
for present mercies,” said he, “but may 
I add that for what I hope we are 
about to receive, may the Lord make 
us truly thankful.” 

“Amen! Amen!” cried the stock- 
holders. But their joy soon turned to 
disappointment. The firm’s gross profit 
of £90,000 ($462,000 currently) last 
year far exceeded the 1932 figure, but 
it did not justify a resumption of divi- 
dends. 

Sir Robert thought, however, that fat 
profits might be forthcoming from a 
new 15-inch projectile which company 
engineers have perfected. Tested re- 
cently on modern armor plate 15 inches 
thick—11%4 inches thicker than the 
armor belts of first-line American bat- 
tleships—the missile tore through the 
target and whirled on nine miles far- 
ther. 

Stockholders of another armament 
firm, Vickers, Ltd., holding company for 
Britain’s largest arms combine, got a 
dividend of 4 per cent. Vickers’ net 
profits last year totaled £543,364 ($2,- 
792,890 currently), about $73,600 more 
than in 1932. Sir Herbert Lawrence, 
Vickers chairman, explained that busi- 
ness had been speeded by a gratifying 
demand for anti-aircraft equipment and 
light tanks. 

One shareholder was not satisfied. 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, independent 
member of the House of Commons for 
the English Universities, questioned Sir 
Herbert sharply about advertisements 
in German newspapers of Vickers tanks 
and other lethal products. Sir Herbert 
replied evasively that German news- 
papers circulated in South America 


where the firm has many honored | 


clients. 
Miss Rathbone asked him point blank 
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venmnietnas. 
Sir Herbert Lawrence, Chairman 
of Vickers Armament Company 


if he could give definite assurance that 
Vickers products are not being used to 
rearm Germany and Austria. The chair- 
man shook his gray head, thus tacitly 
confirming the suspicions of British 
pacifists. 

Then, as if in ironic comment on the 
feverish and thus far futile disarma- 
ment plans of the Foreign Office, he 
added: “But nothing is done without 
the complete sanction and approval of 
the British Government.” 


THE BUDGET: Plans Come From all 
Quarters for Ways to Spend Surplus 


Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, balanced his govern- 
ment’s books for the fiscal year which 
ended March 31 with a magnificent sur- 
plus of £31,148,000 ($160,100,720 cur- 
rently). 

The amount was almost 30 times the 
surplus estimated in the budget. The 
new tariff provided £17,000,000 more 
than it was expected to yield, and death 
duties during the year on a number of 
large fortunes greatly exceeded esti- 
mates. 

A. V. Alexander, Laborite and former 
First Lord of the Admiralty, struck 
the only sour note in the chorus of re- 
joicing. “The more I examine these 
figures,” he said shrilly, “the more I 
am convinced of the hypocrisy of the 
government. If the country’s com- 
mitments to the United States in the 
debt repayment had been met there 
would be no surplus but an actual 
Gemet .. 

Mr. Chamberlain has still a problem 
to solve. British workers, the unem- 
ployed, and taxpayers, whose sacrifices 
made possible the best showing the 
Treasury has made in ten years, are 
descending on the funds in hungry 
hordes. Budget Day, Apr. 17, the 
Chancellor must decide who will benefit 
from his savings. 

Old men who write letters to The 
London Times have already taken pen 
in hand to offer their suggestions. The 
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London Post’s cartoonist depicts the 
Chancellor, labeled “Budget Surplus,” 
stewing in a large pot, while a tribe 
of expectant cannibals, marked ‘“De- 
fense Forces,” “Income Tax,” “Wage 
Cuts,” “Civil Service,” and ““Unemploy- 
ment Cuts,” hold out their empty 
plates. 


OTHER NATIONS: Again Prince 


Of Sweden Selects Commoner 


Princely romances worry King Gus- 
tav of Sweden. Two years ago Prince 
Lennart married the daughter of a 
Stockholm business man. Last month 
Lennart’s cousin, Prince Sigvard, sec- 
ond son of the Crown Prince, married 
a German film actress. Last week 
Sigvard’s brother, Bertil, was reported 
engaged to Christina Brambeck, 
daughter of a Swedish Army Captain. 

Princes who marry commoners must 
renounce their rights to the Swedish 
throne occupied by descendants of Gen- 
eral Bernadotte, a commoner elevated 
by Napoleon. The Crown Prince’s 
eldest son, Gustav Adolf, safeguarded 
his claims two years ago when he 
married Princess Sybille, of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. 

Although Captain Brambeck denied 
the reported engagement, King Gustav 
was on the point of leaving his pleasant 
Riviera vacation to return to Sweden 
for a heart-to-heart talk with Bertil, 
until reassured that the young Prince 
had “not yet made up his mind.” 


Japan: Indictments returned in To- 
kyo last week revealed a weird political 
murder plot that was hatched last 
November. The chief conspirator, said 
police, was Toyotaka Yoshida, 26, an 
unemployed student. With his “Death 
Defying Troop” of six friends, he 
planned to assassinate Kisaburo Suzuki, 
head of the Seiyukai (government) 
party, and Ichiro Hatoyama, a former 
Cabinet official. They had pooled re- 
sources to acquire one rifle, three long 
swords, and four short ones. The as- 
sassination was to take place at a 
political rally near Tokyo. In the re- 
sulting excitement they hoped to rob 
a bank, outfit a wholly imaginary army, 
march on the capital, and slay the 
Cabinet. 

Becoming heroes, like the army and 
navy cadets who assassinated former 
Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai in 1932, the 
“Death Defying Troop” planned to die 
by hari-kiri before the Emperor’s white 
palace. But on the eve of the appointed 
day, they drank too deep of sake and 
were seized while they slept. 

Theirs was the fifth plot in protest 
against the terms of the London Naval 
Treaty, whose 5:5:3 ratio patriotic 
Japanese consider a betrayal of the 
nation. 


Mexico: Political opponents of Dr. 
Bernardo Chavez, who is seeking re- 
election as a Deputy in the State of 
Puebla, have a novel method of cam- 
paigning. 
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WOLMAN: Professor, Banker, 


Editor, and Brain Truster 


Dr. Leo Wolman, a Columbia pro- 
fessor on leave, can’t drive a car! 

Ordinarily the inabilities of profes- 
sors do not make national news, but 
this case is different. For Dr. Wolman 
is the man designated by President 
Roosevelt to represent the government 
in solving the labor troubles of the 
Detroit automobile industry. 

For a moment auto-conscious Mid- 
westerners were shocked by the Doc- 
tor’s automotive ignorance, but when 
they looked into his record, they felt 


in social engineering in the United 
States.” The settlement erected an 
arbitration board of three: one repre- 
sentative of the employers, one of 
labor, and one—Dr. Wolman—of the 
Federal government. 

Oddly enough, the government’s first 
chosen pilot to run the “new course in 
social engineering” pleased neither 
Left nor Right. 

Labor muttered that Dr. Wolman 
was a deserter of the worker’s cause; 
and employers whispered that the most 
important labor post in the New Deal 
had been turned over to a radical. 

Employers pointed fearfully to his 
connection with the radical Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. Workers 
pointed indignantly to his work on the 
National Labor Board, which was 





ACME 


The President’s Automobile Mediation Board: (Left to 
Right) Leo Wolman, Nicholas Kelley, and Richard L. Byrd 


better. While he might not be able to 
drive a car, he could do, and had done, 
a lot of other things. At the present 
moment he holds no less than eight 
jobs. He is an active director of the 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, di- 
rector of research for the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, head of a 
large investment trust, associate editor 
of The New Republic, director of re- 
search for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, an active director 
of the New School for Social Research, 
a professor at Columbia University— 
and a member of Detroit’s motor arbi- 
tration labor board. 

If President Roosevelt is not mis- 
taken, Dr. Wolman’s latest job may 
make him something of a key figure 
in the New Deal. It may make his 
half-bald head, his quick wit and 
slangy wise-cracks, his large placid 
features, and his ever-present pipe, a 
familiar figure to rotogravure scanners. 
It is an important job. Two weeks ago 
the President stated that “in the set- 
tlement just reached in the automobile 
industry we have charted a new course 


charged with the responsibility for set- 
tling New Deal industrial disputes. 
There are those who believe that in- 
stead of settling disputes, it has in- 
vited them. The chief workers’ repre- 
sentative on the board are William 
Green, deliberate president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
John L. Lewis, mighty-fisted head of 
the United Mine Workers, an A. F. of 
L. affiliate. Most of the problems 
which the board has to decide revolve 
around the A. F. of L. Mr. Green and 
Mr. Lewis have been openly pressing - 
the Federation’s cause. Dr. Wolman, 
aware that the board was supposed to 
be a judicial rather than a punitive 
body, has struggled to give it the judi- 
cial stamp. His argument is simple: 
If the board has a one-sided character 
it cannot win confidence as a court. 
Events proved him right. Employers 
have ignored the board’s jurisdiction 
wholesale, and, by turning the automo- 
bile industry’s affairs over to another 
agent, the President has in a measure 
sustained them. But Dr. Wolman’s 
Left-wing associates cry that in tak- 
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ing his new job, he has thrown aside 
a magnificent opportunity to carry the 
labor movement militantly to higher 
ground. 

Dr. Wolman, however,—one of his 
habits is soft laughter—is not afraid of 
either criticism or trouble. 

His birth certificate was made out in 
Baltimore 44 years ago. He attended 
Johns Hopkins University, and became 
a teacher of economics. His love was 
always for labor problems, and in 1914 
he was made an investigator for the 
United States Commission on industrial 
Relations. 

Dr. Wolman is an amiable conversa- 
tionalist. There is usually a twinkle 
in his eye. When he arrived last week 
in Detroit, news photographers asked 
him to sit down, look like a member of 
the Brain Trust, and read something. 
He reached obligingly for a volume 
nearby. 

Afterward he said: “I never thought 
that I would study the Congressional 
Record so long at one sitting.” 


Premier 


BORI: 
Fund-Raiser for Metropolitan 


Prima Donna, 


Lucrezia Bori, though her name is 
really Borja, is no relation to the in- 
famous dispenser of poison drinks, Lu- 
crezia Borgia of the Renaissance. Miss 
Bori’s activities are quite otherwise. 
She has a magnificent lyric soprano 
voice which she is always raising in 
the cause of charities. 

On the operatic stage, Miss Bori has 
played many of the glamorous women 
whose passionate histories may be 
sung (see cover). In her capacity as 
chief moneyraiser for the splendidly 
impecunious Metropolitan Opera, she is 
called that company’s Joan of Arc. 
Last week she again appealed for 
money; it was announced that there 
would be another Opera Ball Apr. 27. 
The Met will be transformed into a set- 
ting for a Louis XV fete after a royal 
hunt at Fontainebleau. This particular 
royal hunt will be for funds. 

On Christmas Eve, 1888, Lucrezia 
was born in Valencia, Spain. Her 
father, a Colonel in the Spanish Army, 
sent her to a convent for her educa- 
tion. Her beautiful voice soon devel- 
oped. For three years she worked un- 
der Vidal in Madrid and also studied in 
Italy. Ricordi, the Italian music pub- 
lisher, is said to have ‘gone into quite 
a frenzy when he heard her sing after 
her debut in Rome, as Carmen. She 
was then barely 20. 

In 1912 she had her first resplendent 
season in New York. Her future 
seemed assured. But four years later, 
a minor throat operation developed 
complications, and she suddenly faced 
the tragic prospect of not being able 
to sing any more. She spent some har- 
rowing months in New York, and got 
some amusement by going coasting on 
a sled with the kids in Central Park. 
She: tried living in Lakewood, N. J.; 
finelly she-sailed for Spain. - 

There her voice got better. She be- 
gan to sing again in Europe. She ap- 
pared at Monte Carlo in 1918 and 1919. 


In 1921 she returned to New York and 
sang once more at the Metropolitan— 
sang better, the enraptured critics said, 
than ever. It was a dramatic come- 
back. 

In New York, Miss Bori lives on the 
seventeenth floor of the Berkshire Ho- 
tel, at 21 East 52d St. She has three 
rooms—bedroom, living-room, and 
study. She likes to entertain there. 
Members of the New York colony of 
Spaniards, which has increased since 
Alfonso and his followers were thrown 
out of the homeland, congregate there 
for native dishes and a very good time. 

Miss Bori isn’t married. Several 
weeks ago she got susceptible editors 
into a dither over the rumor that she 
was about to marry Edward Johnson, 
a tenor who was playing Pelleas to her 
Melisande. When she appeared on the 
stage carrying a bouquet of Spring 
flowers that Johnson had sent her, the 
novelty of the personal note in an op- 
eratic performance convinced roman- 
ticists that she and Johnson were en- 
gaged. Interviewers formed in battal- 
ions around her doors. She told them 
that Mr. Johnson was a very fine char- 
acter; but, she added: 

“I do not think it good for artists to 
have husbands. They take up too much 





yaueeeeseeas, 
Lucrezia Bori, Called Joan of Are 


by the Needy Metropolitan Opera 


time and ah, they are so much bother!” 

Miss Bori’s most constant companion 
used to be Rowdy, her wire-haired ter- 
rier. Hé had a special Pullman pass. 
He was doubtless the runner-up to Rin 
Tin Tin in the number of times he had 
been photographed. Rowdy got sick 
in Europe in the Summer of 1931. Miss 
Bori took him to Paris, got all the best 
dog medicos to work, and told them to 
save him. But Rowdy had pneumonia. 
When Miss Bori came to New York 
that Fall she was carrying a package 
she wouldn’t allow anyone else to 
touch. It was an urn, containing 
Rowdy’s ashes. 

Miss Bori’s apartment was burglar- 
ized last February. She amazed report- 
ers by refusing to give out interviews 
on the jewelry stolen. 


SCIENCE 


CHEMISTRY: Scientists Cather 
For Annual Account of Stock 





Into flat, sunny, hot St. Petersburg, 
Fla., 1,500 chemists trooped last week 
for America’s great annual chemical 
congress, the eighty-seventh meeting 
of the American Chemical Society. Both 
scientific and manufacturing chemists 
had their stories. The scientists talked 
of what they had accomplished during 
the past year, and the manufacturers 
spoke of past profits and future pros- 
pects. 

Their tales were cheerful. In 1932, 
the darkest year of the depression, 
eleven of the leading chemical compan- 
ies averaged a 5.3 per cent return on 
capital and surplus funds. The year 
1933, they estimate, boosted this to 8 
per cent. There is a definite spurt in 
all chemical lines. Increased demand 
for textiles, automobiles, and glass for 
whisky and beer bottles boomed the 
alkali trade. A bitter Winter helped al- 
cohol makers, millions of gallons of 
whose product went into automobile 
radiators. 

Demand for tires and printers’ ink 
boosted carbon black sales 50 per cent, 
and the increased demand for lacquers, 
plastic resins, such as bakelite, vinylite, 
etc., boomed the solvents trade. Rum- 
blings of the war god in Russia and 
Japan caused exports of sulphur, a ma- 
jor constituent of gun powder, to climb 
50 per cent above those of last year. 

With such cheering prospects ahead, 
the scientists sat down happily to listen 
to scores of papers on both applied and 
pure chemistry. 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY: Most inter- 
esting and most spectacular was a 
paper read by Thomas Midgley Jr., the 
man who invented Ethyl anti-knock 
fluid. It described the activities in a 
small two-and-a-half-months-old chem- 
ical factory at Kure Beach, 20 miles 
south of Wilmington, N. C. It was there 
that the Ethyl-Dow Co., jointly owned 
by the Dow Chemical Co., and the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp., started tapping 
the richest treasury of all natural re- 
sources—the ocean. 

Before the plant was opened, engi- 
neers checked figures to see what the 
ocean held. Every cubic mile of the 
salty water contained $6,500,000 worth 
of gold. By the stroke of a pen Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s revaluation plan raised 
this figure to $10,000,000. Furthermore, 
in every million cubic feet of sea water 
there were 67 cubic feet of bromine, 
the thick sorghum-like substance worth 
35 cents a pound that is used in the 
manufacture of anti-knock fluid. 

The Ethyl-Dow Co. decided to leave 
the gold in the sea for fake stock pro- 
moters and stick to the bromine, every 
ounce of which they could use in gaso- 
line. Great pumps were installed, and 
sea water now flows into the plant. 
There it is treated with sulphuric acid 
to get it over the alkaline line; then 
chemical sorcery pulls 90 per cent of 
the bromine out of the water. Ethyl- 
Dow, now getting annually about $2,- 
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000,000 worth of bromine out of the 
sea, calculates that about $180,000 
worth of gold and smaller amounts of 
fluorine, lead, iodine, silver, zinc, and 
half a- hundred other substances are 
slipping through the plant’s sluices un- 
touched. 

Other practical chemical news 
brought out was the announcement that 
four Philadelphia medical men had 
found a means of preserving highly 
perishable disease-preventing serums. 
Such germ-killing juices as the serums 
of pneumonia, diphtheria, measles, and 
typhoid fever lose their potency in the 
tropics in a few days and last only a 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Roger Adams, Elected President 
of the American Chemical Society 


little longer in the refrigerators of 
northern doctors’ offices. But the pro- 
cess described by Dr. Earl W. Flosdorf 
of the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School obviates this difficulty. 

To keep his serums fresh and potent, 
Dr. Flosdorf first freezes them in dry 
ice. Then by a simple distillation pro- 
cess he drives off 99.9 per cent of their 
water content and seals the crystalline 
residue in vacuum tubes. When « med- 
ical man wants to use the crys.alline 
serum he merely punches a hypodermic 
of distilled water through a rubber 
stopper. Quickly the crystals dissolve 
and are ready to go into a bacteria- 
clogged blood stream. 


PURE CHEMISTRY: Most of the 
Florida discussions in the department 
of pure science had to do with chemis- 
try’s freakish two-headed calf: heavy 
water. This substance, which looks like 
ordinary water, but which has a hydro- 
gen atom component of twice the weight 
of an ordinary tap water hydrogen 
atom, until recently cost $660,000 a 
quart. Chemists knew that it would kill 
tadpoles in an hour, guppies in a few 
minutes, and that yeast growths are 
slowed 90 per cent by it. 

But last week as a kind of general 
check-up on heavy hydrogen work, the 
men who have been working on it in 
the United States and who have writ- 
ten, in all, more than 100 papers on it 
since its discovery in 1932 by Dr. Harold 
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C. Urey of Columbia University, were 
asked to contribute whatever new facts 
they had stumbled on. 

Dr. Urey blasted an old hope of the 
medical profession when he told about 
heavy water’s effect on cancer tissue. 
Physicians hoped that it would have 
the same effect in inhibiting the growth 
of cancer tissue that it has in slowing 
yeast growth. To check this vital point 
Dr. Urey went to Memorial Hospital, 
New York. 

He found that wheat seedlings grew 
normally in the water. Then bits of 
cancer were immersed, and they grew 
just as happily as they would in any 
sickly host. Despite this discourage- 
ment, the chemists felt their monstrous 
child should have a name. Among the 
scholarly names proposed to take the 
place of commonplace “heavy hydro- 
gen” were: diplogen, deuterium, and 
bar-hydrogen. 


TEETH: Wide Rift Exists Over 
Just What Causes a Cavity 


Several thousand members of the 
dental profession, who shudder like or- 
dinary mortals at the thought of sub- 
mitting to the twentieth century rack, 
the dentist’s chair, met in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel in New York last week. 
Called by the First and Second District 
Dental Societies of New York, they 
were trying to find out why ugly black 
pits, which have to be drilled out and 
filled with porcelain or gold, appear in 
their teeth. 

On this question the dental profession 
has recently been split wide open, one 
camp maintaining that diet alone is re- 
sponsible for dental caries (decay), the 
other that an unscrubbed tooth will de- 
cay no matter how much spinach, 
milk, vegetables, and fruit is consumed. 

The “clean-tooth-never-decays” camp 
was represented in the debate by three 
eminent dental authorities headed by 
Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Opposed to 
them were three other equally: famous 

en, headed by Dr. E. V. McCollum, 

ohns Hopkins dietary authority who is 
also in charge of its biochemistry de- 
partment. 

The actual process of decay is com- 
paratively simple and known to all 
dentists. First carbohydrates, lodged in 
the teeth, ferment and give up lactic 
acid. This acid destroys outer enamel 
and exposes the tooth’s insides, the den- 
tine and cementum. Then the acid-pro- 
ducing bacteria, present in almost all 
mouths, start their rapid and sure de- 
structive work. 

The two schools of dental thought, 
however, have different versions of the 
causes of this simple process. One in- 
sists that frequent scrubbing will wash 
away the decay germs even though 
they have anchored themselves on 
teeth. The other insists that scrubbing 
might wash away a few millions of 
them but that plenty of healthy ones 
will be left to carry on. They insist 
that the only way to rid a mouth of 
them is to eat foods the germs do not 
like. 

The diet men have the ascendancy at 


the moment. First they can point to 
savage tribes which never saw tooth- 
brushes and yet in which only 5 per 
cent of the people have pitted teeth. 
Furthermore, they can show that a 
high mouth content of acid-producing 
bacteria always goes with teeth. that 
decay easily. 

Meanwhile research men are experi- 
menting with short and penetrating 
radio waves which will kill the destruc- 
tive microbes. Their work. is pointing 
faintly toward a day when every morn- 
ing and night a glowing radio tube 
stuck in the mouth may take the place 
of the toothbrush. 


BYRD: Admiral Begins Solitary 
Vigil to Make Weather Study 


From the top of a bleak nine-by- 
thirteen-foot shack, half-buried in the 
snow 123 miles south of Little America, 
Admiral Byrd last week waved a cold 
good-bye to the seven men who had 


helped him build his outpost burrow. 


For the next seven months he will re- 
main in his tiny cubicle alone, keeping 
at bay the howling Antarctic Winter, 
and studying the storms in the “world’s 
weather factory.” 

Hunched over a sputtering kerosene 
stove, he will record daily weather 
observations and report his news over 
a weak little radio to his base to the 
north. Not being provided with a 
voice-sending equipment, the Admiral 
will no longer be able to talk over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Grape- 
nuts hour, which has three months still 
to run. 

Last week his friends were wonder- 
ing how he would stand such utter 
solitude. Most of them, knowing his 
gregarious instincts, agreed that long 
before he again sees the sun high in 
the sky, he will be thoroughly weary 
of his escape-proof prison. 

Meanwhile his leaderless party in 
Little America was organized as a re- 
public in which all 55 citizens stand on 
equal footing. 
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Mrs. Richard E. Byrd, Wife of the 
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Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania Tries Out a 
Fish Spear on His Vacation at Long Key, Fla. 
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Mrs. Samuel Insull Returns From Visit With Her Husband a 
few Minutes Before His Steamer Leaves Greece for Turkey 
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“OLD MEN:” Veteran Athletes 
Who Still Get the Limelight 


“Life Begins at Forty,” the optimis- 
tic title of Walter B. Pitkin’s book, has 
been a popular caption with sport car- 
toonists this year. They hung it last 
week on sketches of Babe Ruth posed 
in his mighty act of lofting parabolic 
drives over right field fences. Down in 
Florida, he topped off by far the most 
successful training camp session of his 
entire career. This may not be his last 
year after all. 

Babe was 40 last February. Exclud- 
ing pitchers, just one other regular ma- 
jor leaguer has passed the point where 
life is supposed to begin. Rabbit Mar- 
anville, the Peter Pan infielder of the 
Boston Braves, is 41. 

Maranville broke his leg in an ex-. 
hibition game with the Yankees last 
week, and his active days may be over. 
Coming in erect to home plate where 
Kies, a heavy young catcher, was in the 
way, Rabbit thumped his left leg 
against an unyielding shinguard and 
cracked both the tibia and fibula bones 
a few inches above the ankle. 

Attendants carried him to a hospital 
where his uniform had to be cut off. 
Coming out of the anesthetic after the 
resetting, Rabbit groaned that he 
guessed he was washed up. A few 
hours later he changed his mind: “T’ll 
be up and around in six weeks, ready 
for the second Western trip of the 
Braves.” 

Ruth was one of Rabbit’s first visi- 
tors. Tears trickled down the Babe’s 
chubby cheeks as he tiptoed out after 
his few words of encouraging hope. 

Players and fans alike will miss Mar- 
anville if he doesn’t come back. He 
catches high fly balls in his own way, 
down around his knees in a bread- 
basket he forms with his two hands. 
When on base, he romps between star- 
tled infielders’ legs and gets back safely 
before they can put him out. Once an 
umpire called a third strike on him, 
and the next time he came to bat he 
pinned this tag on the unsuspecting 
umpire’s back: “I am a thieving 
skunk.” 

Off the field his stunts are just as 
bold. On a bet, he will stick his head 
in a fountain pool and try to bite a 
goldfish. Permanent leg trouble, but 
never old age, will dry up his enthusi- 
asm. 

There are many other “old men” in 
sport still riding the crest. Michael 
Scott at 55 won the British Amateur 
golf title last Summer. Despite many 
years’ devotion to Scotch and sodas, 
Walter Hagen at 41 was able to do as 
well as 32-year-old Bobby Jones in Au- 
gusta two weeks ago. 

Bill Tilden, 41, off on another pro- 
fessional tennis tour, continues to meet 
young Ellsworth Vines on an equal 
footing. Martin Plaa, the French pre- 
fessional, who recently played a lot of 
tennis with both Tilden and Vines, says 
there is no doubt Big Bill is still the 
greatest in the world. 

However, the King of Sweden, not 
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The Rabbit and The Babe on the 
Day Maranville Broke His Leg 


Tilden, is the real Methuselah of ten- 
nis. Though 75, the King continues to 
play daily every Winter on the Riviera. 
His game, never very good, is now 
much worse than the number of his 
victories indicates. He prefers his op- 
ponents gallant. 

Even the more strenuous sports have 
their grizzled heroes. Reggie McNa- 
mara, the 46-year-old bike rider, is in 
the Midwest, shoving himself around 
banked saucers with marvelous endur- 
ance. He is a threat in every race he 
enters. 

Clarence De Mar, in spite of his 45 
years, is getting ready for Boston’s 
Patriots’ Day marathon, by “hiking” 
100 miles twice a day. He manages to 
cover this great distance quite easily 
by bumming rides more than half of 
the way. He plans to continue running 
until he is 77. Pat MacDonald, the 
New York policeman, is another track 
star with no thought of quitting be- 
cause of old age. At 55, he still heaves 
a 56-pound weight every year in 
national meets. 

Because wrestling demands sheer 
strength rather than speed of eye and 
foot, the art of grappling has more 
veterans near the top than young men. 
Strangler Lewis, bald, fat, and 42, aver- 
ages some 150 bouts a season. 


SPORT SHORTS: Chicago and 
Detroit Seek Hockey Crown 


Hockey experts rated the Toronto 
Maple Leafs and the New York Rang- 
ers the strongest teams of the year 
(see cover). Yet the Detroit and Chi- 
cago sextets are the teams now puck- 
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chasing for the world’s championship. 
The complicated Stanley Cup play-offs 
explain how this came about. After 
grinding through four months of hock- 
ey with nothing at stake but qualify- 
ing for the six play-off berths, the three 
leading teams of the two major leagues 
then play short knockout series, the 
survivor getting the title. Inevitably 
the morale and fortunes of every team 
rises and fades many times during a 
season. As the hockey system works 
out, whichever team happens to be rid- 
ing the crest when the Stanley Cup 
Stage is reached becomes “champeen.” 

English Teachers: This week a girls’ 
team of lacrosse players arrived on the 
Berengaria. They will give lectures and 
exhibitions of their game in a six- 
weeks tour of Eastern women’s col- 
leges. 

On the same boat came the Rugby 
fifteen from Cambridge to play Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Yale, and a team selected 
from the best in the East. American 
punters expect to learn something from 
the star English kickers who are said 
to be able to boot their larger ball 90 
yards. 


New Football: Next Fall’s American 
pigskin will be about 21% inches in 
circumference, an inch smaller than 
last year’s. Passers will find it easier 
to clutch and throw. Backfield men 
should not fumble it so much. The 
reason for the change is not certain. 
However, some insiders claim that 
many schools and at least one college 
ordered and illegally used the “skin- 
nier” ball last Fall. So many of these 
balls are still in good condition that 
officials decided to checkmate possible 
smugglers and let all the teams have 
them. 


Wicked Wrestler: In Birmingham, 
Ala., Chief Chewchki, Oklahoma Indian, 
on the verge of being pinned to the 
mat, suddenly pulled a blackjack from 
his trunks and started to beat his op- 
ponent over the head with it. A strong- 
arm referee finally got possession of 
the blackjack and battered the chief 
into a cringing retreat. In court the 
next day, he was fined $100 for assault 
and he now also faces a charge of car- 
rying a concealed weapon. 

Stanislawa Wealasiewicz: She was 
again named Poland’s greatest athlete. 
She is known in this country as Stella 
Walsh, the girl who set five world track 
records in 1933. She sprints, hurdles, 
and throws all varieties of weights. On 
the side she is an expert airplane pilot. 

Man O’ War: Burying his snout in 
four quarts of oats, the famous horse 
who retired in 1921, celebrated his 
seventeenth birthday last Thursday. 
Since his racing days, he has sired 131 
colts who grew up to win more than 
$1,800,000 for their owners. 

Tennis: The United States Lawn 
Tennis Association nominated Lester 
Stoefen, Frank Shields, Sidney Wood, 
Wilmer Allison, and George Lott for the 
squad from which this country’s Davis 
Cup team will finally be chosen. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
SCREEN: In “Wild Cargo,” Buck 

Again Brings ’Em Back Alive 





Frank Buck, professional supply 
man for circuses, zoos, and other con- 
sumers of wild animals, is back in the 
movie houses after a hair-raising stay 
in the beast-inhabited jungles of Ma- 
lay. He has brought with him “Wild 
Cargo,” a Van Beuren Corp. film re- 
leased by RKO. 

The animal magnate has profited by 
the reaction to “Bring "Em Back 
Alive,” which some auditors thought 
showed too many fights and not enough 
details of how the ferocious beasts 
were actually captured. “Wild Cargo” 
starts quietly with the comparatively 
tame business of corralling wild ele- 
phants. 

After this “peaceful” scene, things 
move rapidly. Sometimes, strolling 
through the jungle, Mr. Buck may seem 
a bit too lucky in running across rare 
specimens, but perhaps it is only a 
knack which brings him to the spot 
just as a nearly extinct one-horned 
rhino appears. At any rate, he and his 
corral are all ready when a rare white 
water buffalo, considered the most vic- 
ious of all big game, comes charging 
along. 

Mr. Buck then comes across a black 
leopard and borrows a trick from Bar- 
on Munchausen. The leopard has re- 
tired to a high tree and sits upon a slim 
branch looking down upon his enemies. 
It looks as if the prize were lost, but 
the clever expedient of shooting the 
branch off the tree brings the leopard 
smack down into a wire netting, 


Shivers abound through the whole 
exciting picture. A python and a black 
leopard fight to the death; a man-eat- 
ing tiger is caught in a trap just a 
trifle too shallow, and the expedition is 
saved from an awkward situation only 
by the lucky fact that water at the bot- 
tom of the pit keeps the tiger from get- 
ting a firm enough grip to spring. 
Again, when Mr. Buck is examining a 
native trap for a mouse deer, a dainty 
animal only nine inches high, he is at- 
tacked by a python which catches the 
explorer’s arm in its jaw. The python 
is finally killed, but Mr. Buck reports 
that he spent several hours thereafter 
picking python teeth out of his arm. 

Mr. Buck plans to stay in civilization 
for a while. At present he is acting 
in an advisory capacity to the New 
York Central Park Zoo, which is con- 











CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





THE COUNTESS OF MONTE CRISTO (Uni- 
versal). Fay Wray as a movie extra who 
has some fun posing as a countess in a 
European hotel. 

THE LOST PATROL (RKO). An all male cast 
in which twelve men have a thrilling time 
fighting against death in a Mesopotamian 
desert. Victor McLaglen and Boris Kar- 
loff help make things exciting. 

EVER SINCE EVE (Fox). George O’Brien 
leaves his Western roles to play the part 
of a millionaire miner who marries a gold 
digger—with the usual happy ending. 


structing new buildings and hopes to 
increase its collection of beasts. 

“Melody in Spring:” Paramount 
this week presents a light, amusing 
romance with an intriguing title and 
featuring Lanny Ross of radio “Show 
Boat” fame, Ann Sothern, Mary Bo- 
land, and Charles Ruggles. Though 
Mr. Ruggles and Miss Boland play sec- 
ond fiddle to the romance of the young- 
er actors, they manage as usual to walk 
away with the honors. 

Mr. Blodgett (Charles Ruggles) acts 
like a kleptomaniac, but in reality he 
is just an ardent collector, craftily 





Britisher, Lord Rexford, played by Her- 
bert Marshall. For a time all goes 
well, but finally Lady Rexford has the 
bad luck to be photographed kissing 
an American playboy, a friend of the 
old wild days. 

A riptide of emotion is precipitated. 
Lord Rexford, absent on business in 
America, returns and shows his wife 
the door. The misjudged wife, crushed 


by this lack of faith, hurries back to 
her American friend, this time for a bit 
more than a kiss. 

After going through a divorce, Lord 
and Lady meet in a lawyer’s office and 
decide they cannot live apart. Then 


Frank Buck and the Snake That Ate a Pig 


sneaking out with bed-post knobs and 
silver cow bells. His wife, sympatheti- 
cally played by Mary Boland, agrees 
with him on only one important issue: 
that their daughter is entirely too good 
for Lanny Ross. But Mr. Ross is a 
persistent lover. He follows them 
across Europe, singing gay songs and 
trying to persuade them to give him 
his bride. 

The movie is a happy little produc- 
tion, aided somewhat by Mr. Ross’s ex- 
cellent tenor voice, and a great deal by 
the riotous activities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blodgett. The scenery, in keeping 
with the title, is Spring-like and dotted 
with apple blossoms and country inns, 
both American and European. 

“Riptide:” The idea back of this pic- 
ture (MGM) is that love will triumph 
in spite of misunderstandings, unfaith- 
fulness, bad humor, jealousy, and even 
the publicity of a Givorce court. All the 
principal characters are supposed to be 
ladies and gentlemen. The settings are 
those in which society is said to move. 

Norma Shearer appears as a young, 
attractive, high-strung, and not very 
strong-willed New York society girl 
with days to fill and rather dangerous 
ways of filling them. Presently she 
meets, loves, and marries a stiff-necked 


comes the curtain, with a clinging 
embrace, and a feeling on the part of 
the audience that they will live happi- 
ly ever after—until the next time. 


e 
CIRCUS: “Ladeez ’n’ Gen’lemen” 
The Big Top’s Now in Town 


While thousands of people were 
trooping down the Atlantic Coast last 
week for an Easter on Florida beaches, 
1,600 people at Sarasota started a 
1,297-mile northward trek toward New 
York. Among them were lawyers, doc- 
tors, school teachers, actors, and labor- 
ers. And in the luggage of the 1,600 
were vans of lions, penguins and le- 
murs, and trunks full of costumes that 
would shame a festival-bent mahara- 
jah. The circus—the vast Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey shows 
combined—was off on a 13,840-mile 
swing over United States and Canada. 

First halt on the tour that will touch 
such diverse compass points as Mont- 
real, Baraboo, Wis., Waco, Texas, and 
Saginaw, Mich., was Madison Square 
Garden in New York. After a month 
there, the restless company will be off 
on its gypsy wandering. 


CIRCUS MECHANICS: Regarding 
the management of their meanderings, 
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there is little to suggest the shiftless, 
inefficient gypsy. On nearly every day 
of the seven months’ tour, the razor- 
backs (train loaders) will have the job 
of moving 101 packed railroad cars 
over jumps as long as the 298 miles 
between Montreal and Malone, N. Y., 
and as short as the 26-mile hop be- 
tween Pontiac and Detroit. 

To expedite this daily job, the circus 
train is divided into four sections. First 
is the flying squadron which carries 
cook tent, blacksmith shop, pin men, 
and such paraphernalia as must be on 
hand when the other sections arrive. 
The second section carries the menag- 
erie; which is dismantled and loaded 
while the evening performance is still 
on. Next come two more sections, 
loaded with the big “rag” (tent) and 
the performers. 

By the time the last three arrive the 
70 food workers must have a good, 
heavy breakfast ready. They must 
also have a day’s food on hand. One 
day’s shopping for 1,600 people in- 
cludes such as items as 2,500 pounds 
of fresh meat, 1,200 quarts of milk, 100 
dozen oranges, and 2 barrels of sugar. 
If pancakes are on the breakfast menu, 
10,000 must be fried. 

This year the big Ringling Circus 
will have only three shows: Ringling 
& Barnum, Al Barnes, and Hagenbeck- 
Wallace. Its three other shows, Sells 
Floto, John Robinson, and Charles 
Sparks are “in camphor” until times 
get better. The show that was seen in 
Madison Square Garden on Good Fri- 
day was the cream skimmed from 
the three shows that will move this 
year. 


ACTS: In place of the great Lillian 
Leitzel, now dead from a fall, and her 
husband, Alfredo Codona, now out of 
the circus for good with an irreparably 
wrenched shoulder, the circus manage- 
ment provided the great Otari troupe. 
This outfit, headed by a sad-faced lit- 
tle Hungarian whose father and grand- 
father were acrobats before him, con- 
sists of six children, a daughter-in-law, 
and two hired Germans. For 30 years 
papa Otari, born Franz Matausch in 
Budapest, has been diving through the 
air, turning incredible somersaults, and 
somehow managing to grab the hands 
of his “catcher” without a serious mis- 
hap. 

New to the circus world is papa 
Otari’s aerial rigging. Instead of the 
usual swings and bars in one line, his 
rigging is arranged along the bars of 
a huge maltese cross. Thus he and 
his sons ani daughters, working from 
two directions, whiz past one another 
in mid-air in split-second timing. As 
many as six are in the air at one time. 
Despite the nets that stretch beneath 
them, a mid-air collision would be apt 
to have disastrous results. 

The youngest and most promising 
member of the Otaris is Antoinette, an 
18-year-old daughter whom. wrinkled 
little Franz hopes to make into another 
Leitzel. Her incredibly graceful work 
captured the fancy of the beer-drink- 
ing crowds in Berlin’s Winter Garden, 
where they have worked many a time. 








DANGEROUS DIVER: While the 
Otaris’ work is a thing of graceful 
beauty, the most chilling of the circus 
newcomers is Mlle. Gillette. Poised 
60 feet above the netless arena, the 
stocky yellow-haired Dutch girl flies 
along a platform and makes a head- 
long dive for a swing fifteen feet away. 
The audience groans with horror when 
the swing bar splinters. Down and 
down she tumbles, and is caught only 
a few feet away from death on the 
sawdust by a pair of wires. 

The wires which the husky little per- 
former must grab are part of the swing 
rigging. The worst moment of her pro- 
fessional career came four years ago 
in Danzig. On that occasion, after 
she had taken her dive from the plat- 
form,:an electric generator failed and 
all house lights went out. She knew 
the swing pole would splinter. She al- 
so knew it would be almost impossible 
to find the wires. Both split-second 
surmises were correct. Down she 
tumbled, but miraculously broke no 
bones. But her liver and kidneys, 


BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 


Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


*3.T. CT. MT. P.T. 











Apr. 7%. Chicago 
Wheat Pit. Columbia 12:30 11:30 10:30 9:30 


Apr. 8 New York 
Philharmonic - Sym- 


phony. Columbia.... 3:00 2:00 1:00 12:00 
Apr. 9. Musical Art 
Quartet. Columbia... 4:15 3:15 2:15 1:15 


Apr. 10. Rochester 
Civie Orchestra. Co- 


DE Ase ptactens «< 3:00 2:00 1:00 12:00 
Apr. 11. Westminster 
Chair, Waele s cs ievse 6:00 5:00 4:00 3:00 
Albert Spalding. Co- 
PE IE 8:30 7:30 6:30 5:30 


Apr. 12. Paul White- 
man’s _ orchestra. 
po | Per reer ers 10:00 9:00 8:00 7:00 


Apr. 13. Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. 


WEAF—W4JZ ...... 11:00 10:00 9:00 8:00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 








shaken from their moorings, kept her 
in a hospital for three months. : 

Among the circus old-timers whose 
faces are familiar to most United 
States circus-goers are the Wallendas, 
the German family who ride bicycles on 
a tight wire stretched across the cir- 
cus top, and Hugo Zacchini. 


CANNON FODDER: Instead of 
contenting himself with being shot out 
of his cannon alone through 150 feet 
of space into a net, the Great Hugo 
this year has his younger brother, Vit- 
torio, play a cannon-fodder role with 
him. First out of the big, silvery 
truck-mounted cannon, fueled with 
compressed air, comes the Peruvian- 
born Italian who originated the stunt. 
While Hugo is zooming through the 
air the cannon fires a second time, 
catapulting the less heavy Vittorio 
after him. The lighter man is fired 
with such force that he leaves the can- 
non mouth at a speed of 400 miles an 
hour aiid is able to pass the “plodding” 
Hugo, traveling at about 300 miles an 
hour. 

Explosively enthusiastic, and prob- 
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ably the most friendly man in the cir- 
cus, the Great Hugo, passionately fond 
of his work, gets “a fool satisfaction” 
out of it. He considers it “a lovely 
job.” Philosophically, he never worries, 
for he knows everything must be ex- 
actly right. “If it isn’t,” he says, “T’ll 
never live to know it.” To be sure 
that all mechanical details are right, 
he depends on his two engineer broth- 
ers, Bruno and Edmondo. 

The worst fright that Hugo ever got 
came last week when he was driving 
his big cannon on a Pierce Arrow 
truck chassis north from Florida. Trav- 
eling along at 50 miles an hour, he 
came on to a small Georgia bridge 
where he nearly met disaster in the 
shape of two Negroes driving a mule 
team. The man who twice daily for 
the next seven months will hop out of 
a cannon mouth at 300 miles an hour 
“was scared green.” 


THE JOEYS: In “Clown Alley,” 
the dressing room of the Joeys (so 
called because they spread joy) 100 
brawny, hard-living men will this year 
dab their faces with their outlandish 
make-up. Dean of the lot and most 
famous of all is Felix Adler, tall, 
philosophic, and soft spoken. 

Each of the 100 “Joeys” has his own 
facial make-up, originated by him- 
self. Once a clown strikes on a new 
make-up he gets an effectual profes- 
sional copyright by dabbing it on his 
face. Having done this no other clown 
will copy it. Adler’s copyrighted face 
includes a mouth as big as a paw-paw 
with great jutting elk’s-teeth. A red 
electric light in the end of a big 
bulbous nose and a grotesque red wig 
complete the bizarre effect. 


SOCIETY: Circus society, probably 
a tighter corporation than Bailey’s 
Beach at Newport, has yet to find an- 
other great leader such as the temper- 
amental and tempestuous Lillian Leit- 
zel. Present social ratings are based 
largely on a star’s ability to get a 
private dressing room and compart- 
ment on the show train. 

Many cliques, of course, are based on 
nationality. Thus the Turks and Arabs 
clan together, and the Germans and 
Russians have their little society. 

Performers have their bridge and so- 
cial clubs—places where mothers can 
entertain themselves while the 60-odd 
children that travel with the circus are 
at the circus school. Almost a race 
apart, the performers are 95 per cent 
the children of other performers, and 
spend much of their time training their 
own children to follow in the family 
tradition. 

So far as salaries are concerned, no 
one is likely to get rich in the circus 
business. Troupes, always bought as 
units, have their pay graded accord- 
ing to what the troupe manager feels 
they are worth. Thus Alfredo Codona, 
the aerialist, considered his brother 
Lalo, his “catcher,” worth $125 a week. 
Yet dozens of good catchers were avail- 
able at $75. 

Clowns average about $35 a week. 
Great single headline stars may some- 
times get as much as $350 a week. But 
such cases are rare. 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING \ 


Behind the Scenes at the Circus as it Starts a 13,840-Mile Swing Through the United States and Canada: (1) One 
of the 735 Horses. (2) One One-Hundredth of the Elephants. (3) Felix Adler Making Up in Clown Alley. (4) 
Hugo Zacchini, Who Is Cannon Fodder Twice Daily, and His Wife. (5) a Living Statue and a Fancy Rider. (6) 
Papa Otari Who Flits Through the Air With the Greatest of Ease. (7) Little “Joeys” Waiting Their Turn 
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AIR MAIL: Private Carriers Are ‘‘Up in the Air” 


Over Farley Temporary Plan for Letting Contracts 


“A crazy-quilt, with each new patch 
more ludicrous than the last.” Thus 
was the government’s recent air-mail 
policy described last week by one of 
the keenest business minds in the avia- 
tion industry, Richard W. Robbins, out- 
spoken president of Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., known popular- 
ly as “the Lindbergh line.” 

His wrath was aroused by almost 
every provision in the temporary plan 
which Postmaster General Farley an- 
nounced for returning the transporta- 
tion of air mail to private companies 
around the middle of May. The plan 
was “insane,” said Mr. Robbins. Col. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, war ace, shatter- 
er of flying records, and vice president 
of North American Aviation, called it 
a “sham.” 

The air-mail contracts with the pri- 
vate carriers were canceled by the ad- 


Postmaster General Farley (Right) 


ministration Feb. 19 on the ground that 
they had been awarded through collu- 
sion and fraud. Since then army avia- 
tors have been valiantly flying the 
mails, despite a series of fatal crashes 
caused by inadequate equipment and 
lack of previous experience at the job. 
Last week 27-year-old Lt. Thomas A. 
Wood, flying through blinding rain un- 
der a low ceiling, hurtled to destruc- 
tion on an Iowa farm, the twelfth army 
aviator to die in connection with the 
mail service. 


NEW CONTRACTS: Several weeks 
before leaving for his fishing trip, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had said: “I believe 
we should make new contracts with 
commercial air carriers as soon as pos- 
sible to carry the greater part of our 
air-mail.” 

To carry out the President’s sugges- 
tion, the McKellar-Black bill was intro- 
duced in Congress. But Congress 


moves slowly, and, to speed matters 
up, Mr. Farley issued his temporary 
order, which authorizes the letting of 
air-mail contracts for three months. If 
Congress has not passed an air-mail 
bill by the end of that period, the tem- 
porary contracts may be renewed for 
six months more. 

The plan provides that no former air- 
mail carrier may receive a contract un- 
less it reorganizes, changes its name, 
and discharges all officers and direc- 
tors who participated in the “spoils con- 
ference” of May 20, 1930. This was the 
conference, held in Washington when 
Walter F. Brown was Postmaster Gen- 
eral under President Hoover, at which 
the air-mail map was redrawn and on 
which the charges of collusion and 
fraud were based. The provisions of 
the Farley plan hit directly at the 
twelve leading transport companies and 





INTERNATIONAL 


Holds Conference on Air-Mail Policy 


in effect expelled 31 of aviation’s lead- 
ing personalities from the air-mail busi- 
ness. 

Col. Rickenbacker’s opinion: “If 
they expect all the executives to resign 
who attended the so-called ‘collusive 
meeting’ and the like, they would sep- 
arate from the industry the only men 
who are qualified to operate it... 
They want to help the industry, and 
unless they do there won’t be any, as 
it faces disintegration.” 

Mr. Robbins’s opinion: “The call for 
temporary bids by private companies 
to carry the air mail represents the 
eighth distinct and conflicting policy 
adopted by the Postoffice Department 
within the short period of six weeks in 
relation to the vast and vital aviation 
industry.” 

The Farley plan provides for 23 fly- 
ing routes covering 18,000 miles, com- 
pared with the same number of routes 
totalingr 25,000 miles over which the 


private companies formerly carried the 
mail. The minimum speed require- 
ment is 110 miles an hour, a figure so 
low, judged by modern standards, that 
some aviation officials expressed the 
fear it would set the industry back ten 
years. 

Aviation men were also thrown into 
confusion by some of the other provi- 
sions of the regulations. The airplane 
eompanies are required to submit their 
bids before 4:30 P. M., Apr. 19. This, 
it is contended, does not give the for- 
mer air-mail carriers enough time to 
reorganize in order to become eligible 
to bid. 

On the other hand, the successful bid- 
ders must be prepared to start service 
30 days after the award of contracts. 
It is argued that this provision would 
bar companies which did not formerly 
carry the mail, because it does not al- 
low them enough time to obtain and 
test the necessary equipment. 


CORD: Some aviation executives 
expressed the fear that Mr. Farley’s 
plan might shunt the whole aviation 
business of the country into the hands 
of Erret Lobban Cord, former auto-race 
mechanic and driver, and now, at 39, 
a leader in both the automobile and 
aviation industries. The reason for this 
view was that Mr. Cord’s company, 
American Airways, which was one of 
those whose air-mail contract was can- 
celed, now has no executives on its staff 
who participated in the 1930 “spoils 
conference.” 

Moreover, it is said that he has main- 
tained intact the corporate identity of 
Century Airlines, a company he for- 
merly controlled but which has been 
inoperative for the past two years. 
Thus he could transfer practically over- 
night the personnel and equipment of 
American Airways to the corporate 
body of Century Airlines, a juggling 
feat none of his competitors is in a 
position to duplicate. 


REVISION: Some of the airplane 
companies hesitate to reorganize for 
fear they might weaken their legal 
position should they decide to sue the 
government for canceling their former 
contracts. Several of them are con- 
templating such a step. They likewise 
object to discharging officers who par- 
ticipated in the 1930 “spoils confer- 
ence,” lest it be construed as an ad- 
mission of the truth of the govern- 
ment’s charges of collusion. 

Meanwhile, Congress moved a step 
forward. The McKellar-Black bill was 
reported out of the Senate Postoffice 
and Post Roads Committee. The prin- 
cipal change the committee made in 
the bill was a provision to terminate 
subsidies to aviation companies at the 
end of four years. Thereafter, compen- 
sation for carrying the mail would be 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which performs this function 
at present for the railroads. The re- 
vised bill also prohibits any officer of 
an air-mail carrier from owning the 
stock of any other company in the 
aviation industry. 
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News-Week in 1933 


ADVERTISING AGENTS * AMUSEMENTS 
- AuToMoBILEs - Books « BANKS AND 
INSURANCE * Foop Propucts - House- 
HOLD EquipMENT - HousEeHoLp Fur- 
NISHINGS * MEDICINE - OrFice Equrr- 
MENT ~* PUBLISHER’S PROMOTION 

SporTtinc Goops + STRUCTURAL 
Mareriats + Topsacco - Tomer 
Articles * TrAveL AND_ Resorts 





RESPONSIVENESS 


Travel—“‘NEWS-WEEK pulled much better on the whole than 
any other of the publicatiens we used.” © Sport Clothes—‘‘The advertisement in NEWS-WEEK 
brought more inquiries than a similar insertion in-—————.” © Books—*“‘Lower cost than any 
other advertisement this year.” © Food—‘*NEWS-WEEK is doing a big job for us.” * Radio— 
“Direct sales of $3,708.50 resulted.” Cost of space amounted to $700. © Automobiles—An inquiry 
cost of $1.00 was considered good. NEWS-WEEK inquiries cost but $.70. ® Toilet Articles— 


“Inquiries were received Monday morning from eight eastern states. That was fast work.” 


NEW ADVERTISERS IN THREE MONTHS OF 1934 
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Ambassador Hotel +} American Mail Line -} Anchor Line S.S. Co. + Autopoint Co. -} Bates Manufacturing Co. + H. & L. Block 
Buttner Pipe Corp. -{- Chevrolet Motor Co. +} Chrysler Sales Corp. -{- Cloverleaf Crystal Shop -} Colbey Specialty Co. -{- Neleon 
Doubleday Inc. -{- Dudley Lock Corp. -} Duplex Dog Dresser -{. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. +} Ford Motor Co. + General 
Motors Customers Research -j. Glo-Co Company -{- Haldeman-Julius Co. -{ Jackson Publishing Co. -} Cadillac Motor Car Co. (La- 
Salle) -{- Laird & Company -}- Linguaph Institute -} McGraw Hill Book Co. .j. New Era Library, Inc. +[- New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. +f. Pacific Research Bureau »} Parker Brothers -} The Parker Corporation -{. Parker House +} Perfect Voice Institute 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. -{. Postal Life Insurance Co. -{}- Raymond-Whitcomb +}. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. +}. Schief- 
felin & Co. -} Scribner’s Magazine -{- Southern Pacific Co. «{- A. Stein & Co. .}. Stud Poker Press »-}. Tower Town Topics -}- United 
Fruit Company -} Hiram Walker & Sons Inc. -} The J. B. Williams Co. -{. H. W. Wilson Co. -{- Woolson’s E y Expense 
Books -{- Victor Safe & Equipment Co. 
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@ No more 
pull! 

@ No more 
scraping! 

@ No more 

sore skin! 


SHAVE 
LECTRICITY 


@ The ingenious Tark Electric 
Razor revolutionizes shaving... you 
just guide the Tark as it glides over 
your face. Tough wiry stubble and ten- 
der necks and chins are no longer a 
problem. Shaving with the aid of elec- 
tricity is as pleasant and easy as wiping 
your face with a towel! 
More than 


500,000 I ark 


@ Over a half million men have already 
discovered this shaving ease;this s-m-o-o-t-h 
comfort! The Tark blade vibrates 7200 
times per minute and never rubs against 
the face...it’s shock-proof; cut-proof; irrita- 
tion-proof! You must experience one Tark 
Electric shave to fully appreciate it. Words 
can’t do it justice. 


FORMERLY $5.00 


NOW °2 zx 


of blades 


The Tark Razor comes complete 
with cord and socket. Just plug in 
and shave! The ARISTOCRAT 
model (formerly $5.00) is 
chromium plated ... truly 
handsome! Backed by a Life- 
time ;Guarantee! For this 
special price, use the 
coupon! 


TARK SALES CO. 
261 Fifth Ave., Dept. E 
New York, N. Y. 


Razors Now 
in Use! 
























AGENTS WANTED 


TheTark ElectricRa:or 
sells onsight. Menneed 

















| TARK Sales Co., 261 Fifth Avenue, 

a Dept. E, New York 

§ [j Please send one Tark Electric Razor (De Luxe 
Aristocrat model) complete with pkg. of 
blades. I enclose $2.00 as full payment, or 
~~ C.O.D. for $2.00 plus postage charges. 
(We pay charges if you remit with order.) 

[Also send details of your proposition for 

agents. 
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| RELIEF : CWA Closes up Shop; 


FERA Offers Jobs to Some 


With the storms of the worst Win- 
ter in recent North American history 
safely weathered, the world’s greatest 
employer last Saturday doled out a 
$29,000,000 payroll and fired 2,133,000 
men. It was the end of the Civil Works 
Administration. 

About 80 per cent of those let out 
by the defunct CWA will immediately 
get jobs under the wing of the Feder- 
al Emergency Relief Administration, 
which will have a weekly payroll 
budget ranging between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000. But to get these jobs 
the old CWA leaf rakers, street pavers, 
and park graders will have to pass an 
examination not unlike Great Britain’s 
much-heckled “Means Test.” They 
must prove they need the money badly. 
Salaries will not be so high as those 
of CWA, which averaged about $13 a 
week. Those unahle to get the new 
jobs will, the administration hopes, ‘e 
taken care of by State and municipal 
relief funds. 

Harry L. Hopkins, chief of both 
CWA and FERA, promised no one 
would go hungry. Proudly looking over 
the achievements of the agency that 
has kept fires burning in many a home 
during the past months, he reported: 
“As an effort on the part of the govern- 
ment to meet a critical situation it 
seems to me that it did the trick, and 
that the stories about graft and politics 
and inefficiencies were relatively unim- 
portant, and that it has resulted in 
works of social usefulness that will be 
beneficial.” 

Such “beneficial” works included 
building roads and sewerage systems 
and draining thousands of acres of 
malaria-breeding swamp lands in the 
South. In all, CWA spent $1,000,000,000 
in four and a half months. Three 
quarters of this vast sum went for 
labor; the balance for materials. The 
peak payroll for one week was in ex- 
cess of $60,000,000. More than 4,000,000 
CWA men were then buying clothes 
and groceries with government funds. 


WAGE INCREASES: Roosevelt 
Challenge Gets Wide Response 


Sunday was a particularly happy 
Easter for more than half a million 
workers throughout the United States. 
A flood of wage increases announced 
just before the holiday enabled them to 
look forward to fatter pay envelopes 
beginning Apr. 1. 

Most of the raising of hourly wage 
rates a week came in the steel industry, 
where a 10 per cent wage boost was 
announced by every major company. 
But other industries also joined in the 
sunshine-spreading drive. The General 
Electric Co. gave a 10 per cent advance 
to roughly 40,000 of its employes. Sev- 
eral flour mills, the Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey, and numerous other 
companies joined the procession. The 
motor industry had announced the rais- 
ing of wages a week earlier. Thus did 





INTERNATIONAL 
Steel Workers: Ten Per Cent Wage 
Rises Announced by the Industry 


business men reply to President Roose- 
velt’s challenge of last month: “We 
must consider immediate cooperation 
to secure increase in wages.” 

P. D. Block, square-jawed, aggres- 
sive president of the Inland Steel Co., 
declared: ‘‘Workers’ purchasing power 
has not expanded in proportion to the 
increased cost of living, and we are 
hopeful this action will correct the 
situation.” 

In the steel industry the wage rises 
were considered particularly coura- 
geous because the leading companies 
have not yet succeeded in lifting them- 
selves out of the mire of deficits. Last 
year United States Steel Corp. lost ap- 
proximately $43,000,000, and Bethlehem 
about $8,000,000. With current opera- 
tions running around 45 per cent of 
capacity, the industry is now barely 
above the borderline of profits. 

The new pay rises will increase com- 
pany expenditures about $40,000,000 a 
year and the cost of producing steel by 
about $1.30 a ton. To offset these and 
other increased costs, price advances 
of $3 to $4 a ton were announced. 

A year ago wages were 25 per cent 
below 1926-1929 figures. Now they are 
back to prosperity levels. The recovery 
began last Summer with an increase of 
15 per cent. 


REPORTS: Can’t Stop Recovery, 
Say Auto and Steel Leaders 


Will Rogers once remarked, “A. P. 
Sloan will be ‘predicting’ as long as 
his liniment lasts.” This week the 
president of General Motors Corp. ran 
true to form. 

In presenting the company’s annual 
report for 1933, he forecast: “It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the worst of 
the world depression passed some time 
ago and that, unless upset by some un- 
usual circumstances, improvement will 
continue. The rate of improvement 
may be accelerated or retarded by in- 
jecting into the picture abnormal in- 
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fluences, but the general trend will not 
be affected for the reason that an in- 
dustrial recovery, like an industrial de- 
pression, is, in a practical sense of the 
word, an irresistible force. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to expect a still 
further betterment of conditions.” 

The automobile executive cheered 
330,000 common stockholders by re- 
porting earnings of $1.72 a share on the 
common stock last year, against a loss 
of 21 cents a share in 1932. 

Another important executive, Myron 
Cc. Taylor, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corp., likewise felt full of 
optimism. Last week at the annual 
meeting of stockholders in Hoboken, 
N. J., he said: “Last year we thought 
we had turned the corner and could see 
ahead immediate signs of revival. To- 
day we know we can. In contrast with 
the uncertainties of a year ago, we 
have every reason to believe we have 
passed through the most difficult period 
of our adversities and we now face the 
future with confidence and assurance.” 

He said the company was operating 
at 40 per cent of capacity, compared 
with only 14.8 per cent a year ago, 
and that the number of employes is 
only 20,000 less than in 1929. 


BENEFITS: Workers Aided in 
Wrigley and Goodrich Plans 


Employes of the William Wrigley 
Jr. Co. had a burden lifted from their 
minds last week. Henceforth, by vote 
of the stockholders, they will receive 
wages even during temporary layoffs. 

“We are giving employment assur- 
ance, not unemployment insurance. 
That is one point we want to make 
plain,” asserted Philip K. Wrigley, 
dark, wealthy, hard-working president 
of the chewing gum company. 

“In talking to workers in our fac- 
tories .. . I discovered that their chief 
worry is not the amount of their pay or 
the length of their day but the specter 
of sudden loss of work,” he explained. 

Under his plan, workers temporarily 





WIDE WORLD 


“We Are 


Philip K. Wrigley: 
Giving Employment Assurance” 


laid off will receive from 60 to 80 per 
cent of their wages for periods varying 
from 16 to 28 weeks, depending on their 
length of service. About 2,000 work- 
ers, all receiving $6,000 a year or less, 
are entitled to benefit from the scheme. 
The cost of it is to be paid out of cur- 
rent operations, and a guarantee fund 
of $1,000,000 set aside out of the com- 
pany’s surplus. 

“This is not a hard times stop-gap,” 
emphasized Mr. Wrigley. “It is a defi- 
nite step toward better handling of em- 
ployment problems.” 

The youthful Chicago chicle execu- 
tive (he is only 39) assumed the presi- 
dency of the company in 1925 when 
his father, the late William Wrigley 
Jr., resigned to devote more time to his 
baseball interests. The elder Wrigley 
owned both the Los Angeles baseball 
club and the Chicago Cubs. 

As a newcomer in the business world, 
Philip Wrigley won his spurs by cross- 
ing the Pacific and converting the Chi- 
nese into a nation of gum-chewers. His 
vacation ground is Southern California, 
where his favorite pastime is yachting 
around Catalina Island. In 1932, when 
his father died, and he became chief 
beneficiary of the estate, he posted a 
personal bond of $40,000,000 in accord- 
ance with Illinois law. 


® The B. F. Goodrich Co. also an- 
nounced an employes benefit scheme, 
this week. For its 21,000 factory and 
office workers, it instituted a voluntary 
retirement pension plan, involving the 
largest pension policy ever written by 
the Aetna Life Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Goodrich makes more 
than 32,000 different articles of rub- 
ber, including automobile and airplane 
tires and tubes, rubber toys, and foot- 
wear. 

Employes participating will make 
small weekly payments and the com- 
pany will also contribute. According 
to the terms of the plan, benefits to 
individual workers will be based on the 
length of their participation and on 
average weekly earnings. 


STOCK EXCHANGE: “Kill the 
Bill” Becomes Rallying Cry 


President Roosevelt’s objections to 
a “highly organized drive’ against the 
Fletcher-Rayburn Bill seem to have 
fallen on deaf ears. For during last 
week, brokers, bankers, merchants, in- 
dustrialists, and employes maintained 
a steady volume of lively protests 
against the legislation to regulate se- 
curity exchanges. 

The President’s advice to Congress, 
given on the eve of his Southern fish- 
ing trip, that the bill should not be 
“weakened,” was at first considered as 
settling the question. But when Con- 
gress proceeded to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the veterans relief bill 
(see front page), the opposition took 
heart. Congress might still be influ- 
enced. Nothing was to be lost by a 
last-ditch fight. 

The white-collared clerks who make 
the wheels go round in brokerage of- 
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LAW 


for Business 
Success 


Keen business men everywhere recognize one 

formula. It consists of three words— 
“LAW FOR SUCCESS” 

And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get this 
success, In fact, probably most of the men whostudy 
law today have no idea of taking the bar examina- 
tion or becoming lawyers—they want law training 
to give them mastery of men and situations in busi- 
ness. You know that— 

(1)—the — with legal training is a leader—not a 


follow: 

(2)—legal training keens your mind—clears away the 
problems that stump the ordinary fellow and 
makes you master instead of man. 

(3)— knowledge of law simplifies the complications of 
executive work. 

(~Meay top executive places are filled by men who 

e studied law. 


m.- ouster whether you’re in a big corporation or 
a small business—in a t city or a little town—a 
practical knowledgeof lawcannot fail to beof real and 
vital help to you in making amore successful career. 

At home—in spare time—you can acquire legal 
taining fra equip yourself—either for the 
degree of B. or for a greater success in business, 
whichever you prefer, 


Law Training—at Home— 


in Your Spare Time 


There is no investment in the world likely to pay a higher 
return than an investment in law training. 
In etenwise wasted hours—at hone— nights — with 
ng you yon —working, with you—step by step—you 
it~: the in ion en, sinew tectaimen whe 
ay rough LaSalle. W rs have done you can do. 
And LaSalle offers either a full 1 law course leading to 
LL.B. or a shorter business law training— whichever 
refer. All text material includ 
ibrary. Training comprises the most effecti 
law Cost very erms mighty easy. 
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a today for or our valeabie r- “Law Training for 
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Never can anyone who has been there 
forget the vot nes that is yar ole ag 
ing personal is fragile and exquisite, 
everything publicgrand...China,strange but 
never sinister ...and the lovely Philippines! 
Go this summer. Low fares on the famous 
President Liners combine with magic ex- 
change rates to give you the time of your life 
for no more than the cost of a ve ordinary 
vacation . . . And when you rhea | by Presi- 
dent Liner you may stopover as you please, 





continuing your y on the next or a later of 

these liners that sail so frequently . . . liners 
that are identical in luxury. That is why you 
will always find them filled with entertaining 
people—experienced world travelers. 

We would like to tell you all about these 
storied lands... just what you may see and 
do, and just exactly what shore costs will be. 
About these President Liners that sail every 
other week from Seattle via the fast Short 
Route to the Orient—the route that gives you 
more days there. And about our special Con- 
ducted Cruises for this summer. No other 
service is like this one. Get every detail from 
your own travel agent, or at any of our offices. 

604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 S. Dearborn 
St.,Chicago;311 California St.,San Francisco. 
Or Boston, Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Toronto, Vancouver, B.C., 
P Oregon, Oakland, San Diego. 


AMERICAN 
Mail Ling 


HEAD OFFICE: 760 STUART BLDG., SEATTLE 





fices felt they were hanging over the 
abyss of unemployment. Already the 
volume of security transactions was 
shrinking under threat of the impend- 
ing bill, and the big wire houses of 
Wall Street were discharging blocs of 
employes and placing other sections of 
their clerical staffs on stagger sched- 
ules. 

Runners circulated the Wall Street 
districts with petitions to be sent to 
Congress. Offices were flooded with 
handbills announcing protest meetings. 
A committee of financial employes 
pointed out that the 46,000 workers in 
brokerage houses in New York City 
have about 175,000 people dependent 
on them. 

In Boston, 1,500 excited clerks 
crowded on the floor of the Exchange 
after the close of the market. When 
speakers told them that the bill not 
only jeopardized their jobs but threat- 
ened the nation’s recovery program, 
they signed the petition of protest. The 
employe movement spread to Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Hartford, and other cities. 

In New York, a committee of the 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms 
considered sending letters denouncing 
the bill to more than 1,000,000 custom- 
ers. The association also talked of 
enlisting 25,000,000 stockholders in 
American corporations to fight against 
certain sections. The idea was to en- 
roll them through the 806 corporations 
whose securities are listed on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Among the features which concern 
stockholders are the sections which 
deal with the values of securities as 
collateral for loans and the power of 
the Federal Trade Commission over 
corporations whose securities have 
been registered with it. 

The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce is one of the many 
groups which have opened fire on this 
latter section. “It would impose on 
all companies affected,” the Chamber 
said, “a new government bureaucracy 
whose function would be to pry into 
business and subject it to the moles- 
tation of government agents without, 
in our opinion, any warrant for so 
doing.” 

Financial groups, in general, have no 
quarrel with the central aim of the 
bill, which is to regulate excessive 
speculation and other abuses. But their 
leaders maintain that many of the 
bill’s provisions are unnecessary and 
injurious to business. 

Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, the 
Senate’s banking authority, shares 
some of these doubts. He put in his 
oar at the last public hearing of the 
Senate Banking Committee last week. 

Richard Whitney, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, was mak- 
ing a final stand against the measure. 
He appeared with Roland Redmond, 
counsel for the Exchange, who explain- 
ed a list of suggested amendments. 
Senator Glass interrupted when the 
attorney came to a provision which 
would give the Federal Reserve Board 
the decision over margin requirements. 

“What reason have you to think the 
Federal Reserve Board knows any- 


thing at all about the stock market?” 
Senator Glass asked. 

“Senator,” Mr. Redmond replied, 
“after reading the revised bill which 
the Federal Reserve Board approves 
I doubt if they know very much about 
the exchange.” 

“In my opinion,” the Virginian re- 
plied, “not one of the eight members 
of the board knows anything about it. 
The Federal Reserve Board was set 
up to respond to the requirements of 
credit and not to control credit.” 

“Do you think the Federal Trade 
Commission should have control?” Mr. 
Redmond asked. 

“T do not think,” Senator Glass said 
bluntly, “they know any more about 
it than the Federal Reserve Board.” 

“For my part,” Senator Gore, the 
blind Oklahoman, interposed, “I want 
the bill written so that the responsibil- 
ity that follows will be on the shoulders 
of the exchanges and not on Congress.” 

Washington anticipates a battle royal 
when the measure reaches the floors 
of Congress. 


-@ 
COTTON: Senate Passes Control 


Bill as Conservatives Howl 


“If this bill shall pass the Congress 
and if the Supreme Court shall uphold 
it, I shall know that the end of all 
things has come in America and I shall 
prepare for the Socialistic Regime and 
the Dictator!” exclaimed lanky Senator 
Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina in 
a hoarse voice. 

“I am voting for the measure with 
all my fingers and toes crossed,” 
drawled Alben W. Barkley, Senator 
from Kentucky. 

“The farmers are wrapping a boa 
constrictor around their necks with 
this bill . . . If this measure is consti- 
tutional, anything is constitutional,” 
warned Senator Gore of Oklahoma. 

Amid such excited comment, the 
Senate last week passed the Bank- 
head Cotton Bill, which, in slightly 
different form, had previously passed 
the House. It was then sent into con- 
ference for final revision. The measure 
gives the country its first taste of 
compulsory crop control, and is con- 
sidered one of the most radical ever 
passed by Congress. It bears the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt. 

The bill would levy a confiscatory tax 
on all cotton ginned during the crop 
year 1934-1935 in excess of 10,000,000 
bales, which is about two-thirds of the 
average recent production. Quotas would 
be allotted to each cotton-producing 
State, each county, and each farmer. 
Violations of the act would be punish- 
able by a fine. 

Critics of the Senate’s version of the 
measure pointed to a section which 
they asserted might completely nullify 
the bill’s intent. This was a clause 
exempting from the tax the first six 
bales each farmer produced. Since it 
is estimated that about 2,000,000 farms 
in the South can raise cotton a loop- 
hole was opened up for the production 
of a 12,000,000-bale crop, or 2,000,000 
more than the prescribed quota. 

The House and. Senate measures 
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were sponsored by brothers, Repre- 
sentative William B. and Senator John 
H. Bankhead, respectively father and 
uncle of the glamorous Tallulah. Sena- 
tor Bankhead said recently that pas- 
sage of his bill might lift the price of 
cotton this year to 14 cents a pound. 
Recent cotton prices ranged around 11 
and 12 cents a pound. 

All but one of the Senators from the 
cotton-producing States voted for the 





ACME 
John and William Bankhead, 
Sponsors of Cotton Control Bill 


measure. Most of the opposition came 
from Republicans. Senator Borah in- 
sisted Congress was going too far when 
it undertook “to use the taxing power 
to preclude a citizen from enjoying 
the right to sell his property in the or- 
dinary course of trade.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Bank Lists 
1300 Districts in Default 


The day of reckoning has arrived for 
some of the towns and counties whose 
boom-time policy was to let the future 
take care of itself. 

“The Index,” published by the New 
York Trust Co. last week, revealed that 
in December more than 1,300 govern- 
mental districts throughout the United 
States were in default on their obliga- 
tions to the extent of $200,000,000 of 
principal and interest. Most of the de- 
faults occurred among counties, cities, 
and districts in Florida, North Carolina, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, and Michigan. 
Arkansas is the only State which has 
repudiated its obligations. 

“In many instances,” The Index de- 
clared, “not only far-reaching reduc- 
tions in expenditures but also some 
form of scaling down of debts will have 
to be adopted before it (the problem) 
can be met successfully.” 

Russian Loan: Wolfram Hill, middle- 
aged resident of St. Paul, Minn., be- 
lieves in fighting for his rights, regard- 
less of time, distance, or the strength 
of his opponents. Last week he brought 
suit in Federal Court in New York for 
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$50,000,000 against J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the National City Bank of New York, 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
Lee Higginson & Co., and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. 

In 1916 these banking houses spon- 
sored a bond issue of the late Imperial 
Russian Government. As one of the 
holders of these defaulted bonds, Mr. 
Hill charges that the bankers “fraud- 
ulently, willfully, falsely, and with 
knowledge thereof” concealed the bank- 
rupt condition of Russia. He asserts 
that the National City Bank “permit- 
ted the Kerensky government to with- 
draw a deposit of $76,000,000 from the 
bank” for purposes other than to re- 
pay the debt. 

Mr. Hill’s suit is in part an outgrowth 
of the Senate’s investigation of Wall 
Street last year. 

Northern Echoes: Canadian banks, 
which have often been held up as mod- 
els before the world, were subjected to 
a Parliamentary committee investiga- 
tion last week. It had been charged 
that while decrying speculation at 
home, they lent their depositors’ funds 
on call in New York during the boom 
in 1928 and 1929. 

Jackson Dodds, business-like gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of Montreal, 
took the stand. A leader of the Left- 
wing farmers’ party questioned him. 
Was it true that Canadian banks had 
$333,000,000 on call and in short term 
loans in New York in 1929? Mr. Dodds 
could not say. 

But he admitted that Canadian 
funds lent on call in New York during 
the boom had earned as much as 12 
per cent interest and that they were 
probably used to buy stocks on margin. 
He was asked if this use of Canadian 
depositors’ money to finance the “rack- 
eteers” of civilized society had been 
justified while Canadian schools were 
closed for lack of funds. 

The banker replied that the money 
had to be invested where it would be 
readily available when needed. , 

Reich War Debt: Germany this week 
made its first war debt payment to the 
United States since the Summer of 
1932. It transmitted to the Federal 
Treasury approximately $1,300,000, rep- 
resenting a 214 per cent token payment 
on $50,000,000 due last Saturday. 

Germany’s war debt to Uncle Sam 
stands in a class apart from the war 
debts of other nations, for this country 
did not lend money to Germany dur- 
ing the war. The indebtedness is made 
up of Army of Occupation costs and a 
series of mixed claims. In January 
Secretary Morgenthau reported that 
out of a total German indebtedness to 
the United States government of 
$724,000,000, approximately $959,000 
was then in default. 

Germany’s current debt action was 
possibly occasioned by the prospect of 
passage by Congress of the Johnson 
Bill, which would ban American loans 
to countries which defaulted on their 
debts to the United States. Mr. Mor- 
genthau recently refused to permit 
American banks to participate in a 
loan to defaulting France. 
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SCOT Thirvees 


Each SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN is built with 
as much pains-taking care as though it were being con- 
structed for the personal laboratory use of its maker. 


Add such conscientious custom-building to the most 
advanced radio engineering skill in original design, 
and the result is bound to be phenomenal. 


And it is! With a SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIF- 
TEEN you command the radio entertainment of the 
whole world. A single dial-twirl makes you listen- 
ing neighbor to Paris, Berlin, Madrid or Sydney, as 
easily as it brings you a “chain” program from a 
local broadcasting station. 


In tone beauty, the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN 
is as superlative as it is in distance-getting ability. 
Never before has such perfect fidelity been known 
in radio! 

The best ible proof of SCOTT performance is 
the fact that it is guaranteed to out-perform any 
other radio in side-by-side test during a thirty-day 
trial period in your own home. Its every part 
(except tubes) is warranted for five years of trouble- 
freeservice. Send at once for all particulars regard- 
ing “‘ The World’s Finest Radio Receiver,” which is 
sold in the U. S. A. only direct from the laboratories 
where it is custom-built. 


FOR PROOF AND ALL DETAILS 










E. H. SCOTT 
RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Avenue, Dept. NW-44 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


tion regarding the SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
“4 FIFTEEN, and PROOF of its perform. 
ance ability. 
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Have You Ever 
Had Your HAIR 
Analyzed ? 


Healthy hair (which is lustrous hair 
—easily groomed) cannot grow in 
an unhealthy scalp. What you may 
now be doing may be the exact op- 
posite of what you should be doing, 
for there are no two people alike. 


x * * 
FREE Hair Analysis 


Realizing that the science of suc- 
cessful hair maintenance goes deep- 
er than mere “surface” care, we 
have created a new “Self-Analysis 
Chart,” consisting of 33 questions. 
Send for this Chart, fill it out—we 
will then establish your “‘type”’ and 
send you, free of all charge, our 
recommendations as to the correct 
method you should follow to 
keep your hair in better con- ~ 
dition. Remember, it’s your 
appearance that counts!! 


‘i Improved 
y lo-Co 


» HAIR HEALTH 















The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 17 
325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 
CHARGE, my copy of your “Self-Analysis 
Chart” at once. 





Name 
Street G No 
City State— 4/7/34 











GENERAL 
MILLS, 1"<. 


Common Stock Dividend 


March 28, 1934. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., 
announced today declaration of the 
regular quarterly dividend of $ .75 
per share upon common stock of 
the company, payable May Ist, 
1934, to all common stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
April 14th, 1934. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not 
be closed. 

(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 


WHY NOT 
NOW? 

















LAW 


ACQUITTAL: Jean Nash’s Son 
Cleared in High-Seas Tragedy 





Through snow and sleet — “dirty 
weather, very dirty,” Capt. Gregory 
Cullen later called it—the liner Presi- 
dent Garfield raced to New York last 
Feb. 13. At quarantine it halted for a 
man to be taken off on a stretcher. 
That night the man died, of stab 
wounds in the abdomen. 

A few days later Federal authorities 
arrested Andrew Donaldson Kirwan, 
on charges of murdering his fellow- 
passenger, Gilliam Sessoms, on the 
high seas. A month later newspapers 
discovered that Kirwan was the 23- 
year-old son of Jean Nash, dubbed by 
one of her five husbands “the best- 
dressed woman in the world.” Now 
Mme. Paul DuBonnet, wife of a mem- 
ber of the Aperitif manufacturing 
family, she and her husband hurried 
from Paris. They were with the boy, 
who is a semi-paralytic, a week ago 
Monday, when New York saw the open- 
ing of its fourth Federal murder trial 
since 1901. Also present was Mrs. 
Paul Graham-White, former wife of 
George M. Cohan, who surveyed the 
court with her lorgnette. 

After two tedious days of prelimi- 
naries, Prosecutor Martin Conboy called 
his star witness, Willard S. Frost, a 
purser of the President Garfield. Frost 
told a sordid tale of a drinking party 
and a fight over religion. He saw 
Kirwan with a knife; he called Ses- 
soms to help him disarm the youth; the 
knife dropped, and he didn’t see it 
again. So satisfied was Frederic R. 
Coudert Jr., defense attorney, with this 
non-committal testimony, that he did 
not cross-examine. 

Next day Captain Cullen, monocle in 
eye, testified that the weather was so 
bad that Sessoms may well have 
stumbled and stabbed himself. 

This Monday the case went to the 
jury. It returned 27 minutes later. 

Kirwan’s grandmother, tortoise-shell 
ear trumpet in hand craned forward. 
His mother gaxed fixedly. Kirwan 
slumped in his chair. 

“We, the jury,” announced the fore- 
man, “find the defendant, Andrew Don- 
aldson Kirwan, not guilty.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: “Mysterious 
Caller” Sues Mary Pickford 


J. Raymond Cornell of Wellesley, 
Mass., last week filed suit in New York 
Supreme Court charging Mary Pick- 
ford with libel. Mr. Cornell, who is an 
organ manufacturer, thinks Miss Pick- 
ford’s “statement to the press about my 
attempting to kidnap her most outra- 
geous.” The screen actress in January 


“left Boston hurriedly for Cape Cod, tell- 


ing reporters that she had been visited 
several times by “mysterious” callers. 

Mr. Cornell says that he and a wom- 
an companion were the callers and that 
there was nothing.:.mysterious about 


their mission. After a lengthy corre- 
spondence on the subject of Christian 
Science, he says Miss Pickford invited 
him to discuss the matter with her. The 
letters he offered to send her, which she 
intimated were ransom notes, were 
nothing more dangerous than corre- 
spondence of Mary Baker Eddy. 

Upheld: By the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court, a hus- 
band’s right to sue the Pocket Brassiere 
Co., Inc., for alienation of his wife’s af- 
fections. Louis Gold, the husband, 
brought the suit, charging the company 
with keeping his wife away from home 
by hiring her. Though the brassiere 
firm asked that the case be dismissed 
on the ground that a corporation could 
not influence a wife to leave her hus- 
band, two courts have now upheld 
Mr. Gold’s right to sue the firm for 
“heart balm.” 

Ruled: By a unanimous opinion of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, that 
a person who has drunk 3.2 beer may 
be found guilty of driving a car while 
under the influence of liquor. Called to 
uphold the conviction of Charles 
Bridges on these grounds, the court 
decided that legislative approval of 3.2 
did “not amount to a warranty on the 
part of the Commonwealth that a per- 
son might drink any quantity of such 
beverage without coming under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor.” 

Demanded: By Herbert D. Allman, 
a Philadelphia nurseryman, an injunc- 
tion against Joseph Rexer, a Philadel- 
phia beekeeper and amateur bee cul- 
turist. Mr. Allman, who has a million 
snapdragons, objects to the habits of 
Mr. Rexer’s million bees. He claims 
they fertilize the snmapdragons and 
cause them to die. Besides, Mrs. All- 
man claims, they spot up the family 
wash. 

Mr. Allman’s son was asked to iden- 
tify the culprit bees from among a 
large number of bee witnesses which 
Mr. Rexer brought to court. He 
couldn’t, but he produced his own wit- 
nesses who testified to the truth of his 
objections. 

Voided: By Judge William P. James 
of United States District Court in Los 
Angeles, the marriage of Mrs. Anna 
Laurie Lowe to Jackson Barnett, who 
was made the “world’s wealthiest In- 
dian” by Oklahoma oil gushers. Barnett, 
now 90, was adjudged mentally incom- 
petent and incapable of understanding 
the meaning and character of the mar- 
riage vows. 

He eloped with Mrs. Lowe in 1920 
and was headlined as the Indian who 
captured a white squaw. Shortly there- 
after, he accused Mrs. Lowe of captur- 
ing him. The case was presumably set- 
tled by the courts in 1927, when they 
set aside deeds to more than $500,000 
the Indian had given away under his 
thumb-print signature. 

Now a ward of the Department of 
the Interior, Barnett’s life is unchanged. 
Monday he resumed his self-appointed 
task of directing traffic outside his 
home. 3 
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RELIGION 


NEW SAINT: Don Giovanni Bosco 
“Man as Great as the World” 


Always an impressive ceremony, the 
Easter service in St. Peter’s Basilica 
at Rome glittered with more than usu- 
al pomp last week. The twenty-fourth 
Holy Year in the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church was over. The pil- 
grimage doors of the Roman churches 
were sealed up once more, doors 
through which more than 1,000,000 pil- 
grims had passed. That of St. Peter’s 
was sealed Monday by the Pope him- 
self, wearing an apron and wielding a 
golden trowel. The Sistine Choir, in- 
creased to 100 voices, sang the first 
mass of modern music ever heard in 
the great cathedral. Composed at the 
special request of Pope Pius XI by Don 
Lorenzo Perosi, liturgical master, -the 
new mass was part of His Holiness’s 
endeavor to do special honor to the can- 
onization of another new saint, Don 
Giovanni Bosco. 

“A man as great as the world,” ac- 
cording to the Pope, who knew him 
personally, Saint Giovanni Bosco be- 
gan “his great work by teaching the 
poor boys of Turin. With singular sim- 
plicity he entertained them with acro- 








ioe WORLD 
Pope Pius XI in Ceremony for 
the Creation of a new Saint 


batic tricks to persuade them to listen 
to his religious teachings against the 
theories popularized by the French 
Revolution. As more and more boys 
flocked to his rooms he was forced to 
set up his oratory in a field outside the 
city and thus in 1844 was founded the 
Society of St. Francis de Sales. 

Preaching “reason, religion, and 
love,” and by loving guidance “placing 
the pupils in the impossibility of trans- 
gressing,” the Salesian order grew rap- 
idly, training teachers, establishing 
technical schools, and sending forth 
missionaries. 

Pope Leo XIII once declared that the 
mission of the Salesians was to regen- 
erate the modern proletariat which had 
been led astray by false philosophies 
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and erroneous political nostrums. To 
this end, before their founder’s death 
in 1888, more than 130 oratories had 
been established where more than 150,- 
000 destitute’ children were instructed. 
Since then the number of institutions 
has grown to 722 with 11,000 teachers 
and 1,000 foreign missionaries. 

The simple Italian priest whose first 
school was a shed, whose first pupil was 
a bricklayer’s son, and whose first help- 
er was his mother, has received a 
unique honor. His elevation to the cal- 
endar of saints is the first ever to take 
place on Easter Sunday. 


QUAKERS: Gildermeister Freed 
17,000 Political Prisoners 


In battle-scarred Vienna ‘last week 
325 political prisoners were released 
from jail. The 95 Nazis and 230 
Socialists, 66 of them women, had one 
man to thank for their new found free- 
dom. That man was a Dutch Quaker, 
Mynheer Francis Van Gheel Gilder- 
meister. 

Mynheer Gildermeister is probably 
the most successful freer of prisoners 
in the world. 

Making a flying trip to Austria from 
Prague, where he was trying to aid 
Germans imprisoned by the Czechoslo- 
vak authorities, the energetic Quaker 
pleaded with one politician after another, 
called on Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop 
of Vienna, and gave interviews to the 
press. “I have obtained the release of 
11,000 prisoners in Central and South- 
eastern Europe during the last twelve 
years in addition to 6,000 released in 
Russia,” he said. “Do the people in 
America realize—in Europe no one 
does—that there are today 3,500,000 
political prisoners, excluding those in 
concentration camps, in Central and 
Southeastern Europe alone?” 

Mynheer Gildermeister’s twelve years 
spent in securing the freedom of po- 
litical prisoners have not received much 
public notice, and his work on various 
peace commissions in 1915 is now for- 
gotten. Like many other Quakers he 
has sought less for fame than for the 
opportunity to practice the precepts 
of his religion. 

In 1922 in Upper Silesia, when the 
Polish patriot Korfanty led an armed 
putsch to influence the coming plebis- 
cite to settle the frontier, Mynheer 
Gildermeister prevailed upon him to re- 
lease a number of Germans he had 
imprisoned for opposing him. A few 
years later Korfanty sought his aid 
to get his own followers out of jail. 

It is such active Quakers as Mynheer 
Gildermeister who have done so much 
to further the social ends of their 
numerically small following. Confirmed 
pacifists since their founding in 1647 
by the great English preacher George 
Fox, their number has never reached 
200,000 in the world. In the United 
States there are about 100,000, a total 
which is increasing slightly after many 
years of decline. 

The position of most distinguished 
member, once held by William Penn 


and John Greenleaf Whittier, is now- 


filled by ex-President Herbert Hoover. 
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THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned 
Trains in the World 


Serving 
Washington - Philadelphia - New York 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago + Detroit - Toledo - Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk + Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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in this swagger 


Picture yourself 
Suede Jacket! 


3% 


POSTPAID 





Handsome and durable Lawro- 
suede Leather, smartly 
trimmed with matching but- 
tons. Sizes 12 to 20. Leaf 
\ Green, Signal Red, Chestnut 
[ Brown, Wales Blue,Sand, White 


Tailored 


LEATHER 

Sportswear 

ODAY’S miss cannot boast a 

complete wardrobe—wheth- 

er she travels or stays at home— 

without a jaunty leather jacket or 

two. The extreme wearability of 

Del Monte Leather Coats is matched 

only by their ultra smart design and 

fit. Trimly tailored throughout. 

Your favorite shop can show you 

many other captivating Del Monte 
styles for Spring. 


Made by the makers of the 


LIBERTY LEATHER COAT 
—the jacket with the real “pro” swing 


H. & L. BLOCK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


If your dealer can’t fit you in a Del Monte, send 
coupon below and we will forward this gar- 
ment for only $8.95 postpaid 





H. & L. Block, D-43, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Here’s $8.95. Send Leather Coat L245 at once. 


UPON TODAY e 








EDUCATION 


FELLOWSHIPS: 40 Receive 
$2,000 From Guggenheim Fund 





Forty men and women learned this 
Monday that they each would receive 
$2,000. The 40 were American re- 
searchers and creative workers, recip- 
ients this year of the tenth annual fel- 
lowship awards of the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation. 

To aid “an endless succession of 
scholars, scientists, and artists,” Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim estab- 
lished the foundation in 1925, in mem- 
ory of their son. In the first few years 
after its founding, about 500 hopeful 
candidates annually presented them- 
selves, together with required evidence 
of their outstanding ability, and out- 
lines of what they would study if grant- 
ed funds. 

Double that number now apply, and 
from 40 to 60 are chosen annually by 
the committee of selection, composed 
this year of President Frank Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore College, Dean Guy 
Stanton Ford of the University of Min- 
nesota, Prof. Marjorie Nicolson of 
Smith College, Dean Charles B. Lip- 
man of the University of California, 
and Prof. E. B. Wilson of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. 

Among the 22 researchers in history, 
English, romance languages, and sci- 
ences who have received this year’s 
fellowships, five are connected with 
Harvard, three each with Columbia, 
California, Minnesota, two with New 
York University, and the rest are all 
from different colleges. 

Those chosen in the field of the arts 
include: 

Angna Enters, the dancer, who has 
presented her compositions in dance 
form in New York, London, and Paris, 
as well as on tour for the last few sea- 
sons. 

Conrad Aiken, the poet, whose “Col- 
lected Poems” won the 1930 Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry. 

Kay Boyle, the novelist, author of 
“Plagued by the Nightingale,” “Year 
Before Last,” “Gentlemen, I Address 
You Privately.” 

Leonard Ehrlich, the novelist, author 
of the current best seller, “God’s An- 
gry Man.” 

Peggy Bacon, the artist, whose cari- 
catures are represented in the Metro- 
politan, Whitney, and Cleveland Mu- 
seums. 

All of the new fellows, except Mr. 
Ehrlich, plan to use their awards for 
work abroad. 


HARVARD ‘‘AIDE:’? Hitler’s 
Friend to Visit Alma Mater 


While Harvard’s class of 1904 was 
trying to induce an alumnus named 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to attend its 
thirtieth reunion in June, the class of 
1309 was also active. It persuaded al- 
most as distinguished a member to at- 
tend its twenty-fifth reunion and in so 


doing brought down a storm of protest 
from Jewish alumni and undergrad- 
uates. 

Dr. Ernst Franz Segwick Hanfs- 
taengl, Chancellor Hitler’s most inti- 
mate friend and press agent, announced 
last week that he would soon leave for 
Cambridge and that he accepted an in- 
vitation to act as aide to the chief mar- 
shal of his class. He will shepherd such 
classmates as Theodore Roosevelt Jr., 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Columbia’s radio 
commentator, and Lee Simonson of the 
Theatre Guild. For this occasion his 
Nazi uniform will be supplanted by a 
morning coat, a baton, and a top hat. 

Dr. Hanfstaengl has been handed a 
hat by Harvard graduates before. He 
was ousted from the Harvard Club of 
New York during the war—not only 
because he was emphatically pro-Ger- 
man, but because he wrecked the club’s 
pianos with his equally emphatic ren- 
ditions of Wagner’s music. At that 
time, nine years after his graduation, 
he was still a young man, well over six 





INTERNATIONAL 
Ernst Hanfstaengl, Harvard ’09, 
Hitler’s Friend and Press Agent 


feet tall, with an enormous crop of 
upstanding black hair. He managed 
his father’s lithograph store and de- 
scribed himself as “interested in the 
spreading of contemporary, so-called 
‘modern’ art.” 

By 1924 he had won his doctorate at 
the University of Munich, with a thesis 
on “The World Powers and the Vavaro- 
Belgian Exchange Project in the Eight- 
eenth Century.” He had also mar- 
ried, on Feb. 11, 1920—his thirty-third 
birthday—Miss Helen Niemeyer of 
Elmhurst, Long Island. In Munich he 
had met another earnest young man 
whom he aided in the unsuccessful 
“putsch” of 1923. After the fiasco, he 
reported: “My last occupation was 
that of press manager to Adolf Hitler, 
and I still believe in the future of his 
platform.” 

Ten years later he discovered his be- 
lief was not mistaken. “Putzy,” as he 
has always been called—for no appar- 
ent reason and certainly not because 
of his connection with the Hitler putsch 
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—became his now successful chief's liai- 
gon officer. He is still as earnest and 
as important as he was in his under- 
graduate days, when he devoted his 
energies to four-oared rowing, making 
beer, and joining numerous clubs. His 
uniform fits better than the rather for- 
mal clothes with which he once decked 
out his long-legged figure. And he 
still plays Wagner. One of his most 
important duties each day is to soothe 
away Hitler’s harrying cares with the 
“Liebestod.” 


“CRACKPOTS:” New York’s 
Teachers “Mad” at Dr. Altman 


“1,500 City Teachers Unbalanced, 
School Medical Examiner Finds,” an- 
nounced an early edition of The New 
York World-Telegram a week ago Mon- 
day. Under it a feature article quoted 
Dr. Emil Altman, chief medical exam- 
iner of the public school system, as say- 
ing that more than 1,500 of the 36,000 
city teachers were “unbalanced men- 
tally or emotionally,” while many were 
“hopelessly insane.” 

As an example, the tale was told of a 
“crackpot” teacher who was retired 
after she had twisted a chair leg in a 
pupil’s eye “to distract attention of the 
class” from herself, and who was sub- 
sequently reinstated by the Teachers 
Retirement Board. Political pressure 
and mistaken kindness, Dr. Altman 
was said to have charged, were re- 
sponsible for such reappointments. 

By late afternoon every other paper 
had taken up the charges and still the 
story grew. Teachers, said one, were 
commuting from Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum to their classes. In another, 
“maniac depressive cases” became “ma- 
niac depressives.” By morning wire 
services had carried the story from 
Boston to San Francisco. 

If the New York teachers were not 
insane, for the next few days they were 
at least fighting mad. Prove your 
charges, Dr. Altman was told by 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools. “What shall we do about 
Altman?” inquired the president of an 
association of elementary school teach- 
ers. “Throw him out,” thundered the 
enraged instructors, adopting resolu- 
tions demanding his resignation. 

Dr. Altman issued a statement, stick- 
ing to his charges that possibly 3 per 
cent of the public school teachers were 
“emotionally unfit to teach.” He de- 
nied saying that political pressure was 
exerted for their retention, and he 
claimed he “had no intention of cre- 
ating the impression that these people 
are ‘insane’ in the sense that the lay- 
mran understands this word.” 

“I did not say,” he added, “that ‘a 
woman teacher shoved a chair leg into 
a boy’s eye,’” but admitted there was 
a case of a teacher who had held a 
chair before a child’s face. 

While the rest of the country snick- 
ered, the medical director of Boston’s 
schools had a word to say. He decided 
that “about three out of 100 of the 
Boston teachers have a tendency to- 
ward insanity.” 
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SLEEPER PLANE: Air Pullman 
To Whisk Nappers at 160 Miles 


Heretofore, people who have ridden 
American Airways planes over the jag- 
ged Rockies and the flat Texas grazing 
lands between Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
Los Angeles have always had to make 
the trip by daylight. But within a fort- 
night, according to plans announced 
last week, they will be able to crawl 
into comfortable berths, let barely 
audible motors sing them to sleep, and 
awaken ten hours later to see a Cali- 
fornia morning. 

The new sleeper planes, the first on 
world commercial lines to be fully 
equipped for night service, were put 
on view for the press last week at the 
big Curtiss-Wright plane-building plant 
in St. Louis. The twin-motored Con- 
dors will cruise at 160 miles an hour 
with a load of twelve passengers. 

The cabins of the new ships, six of 
which are being built, will be divided 
into Pullman-like compartments, three 
on a side. Each section has an upper 
and a lower berth 28 inches wide. So 
that no passenger will be jostled out 
of bed when the plane lands at route 
stops such as El Paso, Tucson, and 
Phoenix, each berth will be provided 
with a wide web strap to buckle its 
occupant to his bed. In daytime, mat- 
tresses and springs will be stowed 
overhead, and passengers will sit fac- 
ing each other. 


FOREIGN PLANS: While the United 
States was preparing for its first taste 
of night flying on an all-sleeper plane, 
Europeans were preparing for their 
first taste of any kind of night com- 
mercial flying. In Amsterdam in An- 
thony Fokker’s plane factory, giant 
32-passenger planes were nearing com- 
pletion. 

When ready for service, the Royal 
Dutch Air Lines (K. L. M.) will fly 
these ships from the Netherlands 9,016 
miles over the world’s longest air route 
to Batavia, Java. In daytime the K. 
L. M. line’s planes will be able to ac- 
commodate 32 passengers. But since 
they are not built along the lines of 
American Airways’ planes, only half 
this number can sleep on the planes 
at night. 

K. L. M. anticipates little trouble on 
this score, for few of the passengers 
out of Amsterdam will book for the 
four-day trip of steady flying. 

The new Dutch day-and-night route 
will probably be the world’s most dar- 
ing flying experiment. Where United 
States planes have lighted beacons to 
follow all the way across the continent, 
K. L. M. pilots will have to depend on 
their own navigating skill to take their 
heavy ships through Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India. 

Furthermore, the pilots that man the 
planes must be accomplished linguists 
and must know the whole route. Un- 
like any other plane company, K. L. M. 
requires its men to fly the whole route 
instead of working certain sections 
along the line. 
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This is real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just 
how much I have won on 
advertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.” 


Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That 1s why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 

and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on.a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are responsi- 
ble for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
= you the power to make your feelings articu- 
ate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic 




















instinct, creative imagination, etc. R 
You'll enjoy taking this test. The cou- vy 
pon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 omy 


Broadway, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit as promised in News-Weex, April 7. 


Mr. 
Mrs. } — 
Miss 

PSE Ig RI a Se: 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
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call on you.) 





Why dont you write? 
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OF 
LUXURIOUS 
LIVING 
O+6 


@ Its gracious hospitality, 
excellent cuisine and unob- 
trusive service are famous 
the world over . . . Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
characteristic of this aristo- 
crat of hotels . . . Whether 
you plan to spend a day or 
a week in New York you 
will find that a most cordial 
welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5. 


THEO KROELL, GENERAL MANAGER 
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AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE e Sist to 52nd STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 











LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Born: To Mrs. Richard T. Ely, 35- 
year-old wife of the’ 79-year-old politi- 
cal economist, a daughter. ‘Their first 
child, a son, was born two years ago. 

Birthday: Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York, 56, Mar. 28. He spent 
the day at work in Albany. 


® De Wolf Hopper, actor, 76, Mar. 30. 
He gave out a birthday interview and 
recited “Casey at the Bat.” 


® Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, lexicog- 
rapher, 70, Apr. 2. He told how he 
was increasing his granddaughter’s 
vocabulary. 

Awarded: To Mrs. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, the Hubbard Medal, highest 
honor of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, for her work as co-pilot and 
radio operator on the 40,000-mile, 
round-the-world aerial survey flights 
she made with her husband. 

Married: Senator Robert Johns Bulk- 
ley of Ohio and Mrs. Helen Graham 
Robbins of Lindsay, Ont., widow of 
Henry R. Robbins, attorney for the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in Grace 
Church, New York. 

Celebrated: By Attorney General and 
Mrs. Homer S. Cummings, the “Trium- 
phant success of their five-year plan,” 
at a buffet supper in Washington. 
They were married Apr. 2, 1929. 

Divorced: Joan London Malamuth, 
daughter of the late Jack London, by 
Charles Malamuth, a writer. He charged 
his wife with turning on the radio when 
he was working. ‘‘Most of the programs 
annoyed me,” he said, “crooners for 
instance.” 

Crossed: The Isthmus of Panama by 
the 450 men of the Second Field Artil- 
lery. During the four-day trek they 
sang “when caisson go rolling along,” 
the song composed 30 years ago in the 
Philippines, by their leader, Lt. Col. E. 
L. Gruber. 


Died: Otto Hermann Kahn, 67, 
banker and philanthropist, of a heart 
attack in New York. The senior part- 
ner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. died about 1:45 
as he drank after-luncheon coffee in a 
private dining room of the banking 
house (see cover). But not until 3 
o’clock—when the stock market closed 
—were the shades in his office drawn, 
the flag on the building lowered to half- 
staff, and the announcement of his 
passing officially made. 

Last June the capitalist revealed 
that, although he was born in the Ger- 
man town of Mannheim, he was an 
American citizen by birth. His father, 
during a ten-year exile in the United 
States, had been naturalized. 

But young Otto, who at 17 began his 
banking career as a rinser of ink- 
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wells in the family counting house, 
dutifully took the year of military serv- 
ice required of German boys. Em- 
ployed for five years in the London 
agency of the Deutsche Bank, he then 
became naturalized—an “Englishman 
from conviction.” 

He was 26 when he came to America 
for a visit, stayed to work for the 
financial house of James Speyer, and 
married Addie Wolff, daughter of a 
founder of Kuhn, Loeb. Four years 
later he joined the firm, deciding to re- 
main in America permanently. He 
thought of becoming an American then, 
but his friends told him to wait— 
“They said I might yet want to be- 
come a Chinese or a Turk.” He be- 
came an American in 1917. 

Meantime, he was following one of 
his own rules for success—exercising 
his brain as he would his muscles, over 
such problems as helping the late E. H. 
Harriman reorganize half a dozen or 
more railroads. He was also finding 
time to respond to “the call of beauty 
and art,” without which he felt life 
would be incomplete. 

The elder Stillman warned him, if 
he did not keep away from “this art 
nonsense,” he would never be a suc- 
cess. But Harriman, for whom he 
wrested a railroad from the Morgans, 
encouraged his hobby as tending to 
make him a better railroad man. 

So Mr. Kahn stepped into the crum- 
bling Metropolitan Opera Association, 
brought Gatti-Casazza, Toscanini, and 
dozens of new singers to it, and made 
it the outstanding opera company in 
America. He sponsored the Russian 
Ballet, the Theatre Guild, Eva Le- 
Gallienne’s Civic Repertory, and a 
score of other theatrical enterprises. 
With generosity, but secrecy, he gave 
young writers funds to live on while 
they finished books he found interest- 
ing, although they often as not at- 
tacked the capitalistic ideas which he 
personified. 

Anonymously, he presented imposing 
gifts of paintings and sculpture to art 
museums, and made a rich private col- 
lection for his own town house. He 
also found time to play golf, to attend 
important opening nights, and to give 
soldierly attention to details of his 
dress. 

A symphony in blue or gray, he 
testified in the hot days of last June 
before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency subcommittee. In high good 
humor, he admitted that others made 
out his income tax report for him—he 
just “signed on the dotted line.” Often 
vague on details of his company’s 
financial operations—which he left to 
subordinates—he was replete with en- 
tertaining bits of his business philoso- 
phy and ready with legislative sug- 
gestions that the Senators later found 
useful. When he left, graciously say- 
ing that if ever he were to hold office, 
he would like to be a Senator, those in- 
quisitorial gentlemen found he had 
stolen their show. 

That was his last important public 
appearance. A few weeks later he 
sailed for Europe on a vacation, dur- 
ing which he sold his English home to 
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Lord Rothermere. After he returned, 
he went quietly about his work, paus- 
ing long enough to express his ideas on 
the Nazis. 

Although his wife, two sons, and two 
daughters became Christians, though 
he occasionally attended services in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church in New York, 
he felt that “this is the time .. . loyal- 
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Otto Hermann Kahn, 67, Banker 


and Patron of the Arts 

ly and proudly to stand up and be 
counted with his fellow Jews.” Re- 
cently he said: “I was born a Jew; I 
am a Jew, and I shall die a Jew.” 

He was buried Monday at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island. Rabbi 
Samuel Goldenson of Temple Emanu- 
El conducted the services. 


®* Henry Taylor Parker, 66, “H.T.P.” 
of The Boston Evening Transcript, of 
pneumonia, in Boston. A curious lit- 
tle gargoyle of a man, addicted to a 
tweed suit, flowing cape, and bamboo 
cane, he reviewed every important play 
and musical performance in the last 
29 years. His criticisms, whose in- 
volved style he thought was a combina- 
tion of Latin and Francis Parkman, he 
wrote in longhand which he consist- 
ently refused to decipher for bewilder- 
ed printers. 


* Edward Lucas White, Baltimore’s 
famous teacher of Latin and author of 
“Andivius Hedulio”. .. Francis William 
Reitz, librarian of the Vatican ... 
Montrose J. Moses, writer on Ameri- 
can drama ... Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock Sr., “Matriarch” of American 
polo. . . Representative Edward Wil- 
liam Pou of North Carolina, chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and oldest 
member in point of service. 


Sick List: Queen Mary of England 
(hard cough): forced to cancel Easter 
engagements. 

Representative Isaac H. Doutrich of 
Pennsylvania (heart attack): better. 

Ira O. Biffle, Colonel Lindbergh’s 
aviation tutor (nephritis and heart 
ailment): gravely ill. 
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NEWS GUILDS: 
Warn Novices of Hard Lot 


Journalists 


The thousands of young college grad- 
uates who expect to march out two 
months hence to conquer and get rich 
in the world of journalism are not go- 
ing to have an easy time of it. Some 
illuminating statistics were published 
by the Philadelphia Newspaper Guild 
last week. The average wage of all 
the Guild’s 317 members, many of 
whom are crack newspaper men, is the 
princely sum of $33.18 a week. 

Breaking down this figure, the Guild 
showed that artists average $28 a week, 
copy boys $12, copy readers $45, desk- 
men $30, editors $42, feature writers 
$36, photographers $29, reporters $29, 
rewrite men $41. Not the least gloomy 
section of the report dealt with the re- 
ward given for length of service. 
Youngsters a year or less in newspaper 
business got between $15 and $20 a 
week. The wage-earning peak came 
after about thirteen years of service, 
when a man made $47 a week. 

The Newspaper Guild movement, 
spreading rapidly over the United 
States, hopes to alter this situation, 
whereby well-trained newspaper men 
get much less than well-trained lino- 
type operators or pressmen. Probably 
the longest step to date in this direc- 
tion came in Toledo a fortnight ago. 

Dividing its membership into two 
groups, craftsmen and apprentices, the 
Toledo Guild laid down stiff rules to 
keep unpromising cubs out of the news- 
paper business. Under no circumstances 
would it allow apprentice Guild mem- 
bership to exceed 10 per cent of the to- 
tal craftsman members. 

Furthermore, any apprentice who 
after a year of newspaper work “failed 
to display interest, skill, and progress 
satisfactory to the committee shall... 
be dropped.” If this first hurdle is sur- 
mounted and the apprentice manages 
to serve three whole years, he is per- 
mitted to apply for a craftsman rating. 

Nor was Toledo the only place where 
a newspaper guild was active. The 
New York Guild took a slap at the own- 
er of the country’s largest newspaper 
chain—William Randolph Hearst. In 
meeting last week it adopted the reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas, there appeared in the New 
York American (Hearst) ... an edi- 
torial . . . which conveys the impres- 
sion that the Hearst organization has 
complied fully with ... NRA, and 

“Whereas, it is a fact that... cer- 
tain units ... have not put into effect 
the five-day week .. . certain units are 
still requiring men to work more than 
40 hours a week. 

“Whereas, blanket wage cuts as high 
as 27 per cent have been imposed upon 
all editorial employes ... 

“Therefore be it resolved, that... 
Mr. Hearst will immediately instruct 
the heads of various units to justify 
(his) editorial by instituting the five- 
day week . . . hiring additional labor 

. restoring wage cuts...” 








Are You Still Passing Up 
the Foods You Love? 


D% ou have to “coddle” a fussy stomach? 
en learn how millions overcome gas, 
acidity, sourness and heartburn. They eat their 
favorite foods—anything they like. Yet they 
avoid fear of after-effects easily, by simply 
topping off each meal with three or four de- 
licious antacid Tums: Just like candy—but 
they dispel gas and neutralize excess stomach 
acids in a jiffy. Tums contain no soda or water 
soluble alkalies, only soothing insoluble antacids 
that pass off undissolved and inert when the 
acid conditions are corrected. At all drug- 
gists’—only 10c. a news now use Tums. 
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For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable RR 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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Greatest Pipe ldea in 20 Years! 


b et you smoke pipes regularly, or had to “lay 
just try these at my risk! You be the judge. 
‘not coolest, sweetest smoke you ever had, re- 
turn them—no questions asked. 
I’ve tried every other ‘ a contraption. Only 
this one is 100% And AIR- CON YDI- 
TIONED SMOKE is : aunteal If you’re “‘from 
Missouri’’ about new pipes, I'll take all risk 
to prove goodness of these to your satisfaction! 


SEND NO MONEY 


30 DAY TRIAL WITH 
cnet Italian Briar—special, two for only 
$2.98. Send no money with coupon. Pay post- 
man only $2.98, plus few cents postage. Try 
pipes 30 days. If not cleanest, —— 
smoke EVER return them—your $2.9 
comes back at once. Mail coupon NOW! Carl 
Henry, Dept. 12, 354-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
TWO PIPES FOR PRICE OF ONE 
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MAN, OH MAN! Here’s what you’ve been, 
waiting for. The greatest outdoor jacket 
ever created. Warmer than a sweater, drier 
than a slicker and looks like a million dol- 
lars. The pure virgin wool fabric is specially 
designed, closely woven and waterproofed 
by an exclusive process. You'll want one— 
it’s equally perfect for hunting, fishing, rid- 
ing and all outdoor sports. At department 
and sporting goods stores, or 412 


write direct. Pendleton Woolen 
(7 2 


Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
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GOLF JACKET 
GENEROUS 


Commissions 


Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly— 
extra money representing NEWS-WEEK. 
Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
publication sells itself ...It is useful. It is 
different. 





NEWS-WEEK is the fastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures— back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 

Use the coupon below to assure early action. Sell 


now. Sample copies and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK 

1270 6th Avenue, New York 

Please send me sample copy and instructions. 
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MUSIC: Opera Stars Pick Book 
Clerk as “Heroic Tenor’ 


Argument ran high and dissension 
broke into the ranks of twenty Metro- 
politan Opera singers in New York at 
Knabe Hall, Mar. 31, when it became 
necessary to choose the finest singer 
from a group of eight young men com- 
peting for the title of “heroic tenor.” 
The prominent artists exploded in Ger- 
man, French, and Italian as each 
fought for the amateur who had made 
the deepest impression. 

Several weeks ago Lauritz Melchior, 
Wagnerian tenor of the Metropolitan, 
had suggested a contest among the un- 
trained singers of America in order to 
find talent for the opera of tomorrow. 
Under the auspices of Berthold Neuer, 
vice president of Wm. Knabe & Co., the 
contest was arranged and 125 young 
men from various walks of life ap- 
peared for a hearing. After weeks of 
careful selection eight finalists were 
picked. To judge these favored eight, 
twenty world-famous singers were 
called in, among them Gladys Swarth- 
out, her husband, Frank Chapman, 
Lauritz Melchior, Frida Leider, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Paul Althouse, and 
Charles Hackett. 

Disappointment among the 117 also- 
rans was so strong that the more vio- 
lent among them sent threatening let- 
ters to Mr. Neuer announcing inten- 
tions of breaking up the final hearing. 
Mr. Neuer retaliated by having five 
burly detectives on hand to ward off 
any trouble that might occur. 

The eight contestants appeared one 
by one before their august judges and 
sang. Most of the selections were Wag- 
nerian. Mr. Neuer begged for sympa- 
thy, saying the amateurs were “dealing 
with human hearts” and allowance 
should be made for nervousness. 

When Frederic Langford, formerly 
of Jamestown, N. Y., now working in a 
New York book shop, finished his se- 
lection of Handel’s “Ombra Mai Fu,” 
the excitement reached a new high. 
Tullio Serafin, conductor of the Metro- 
politan, sprang from his chair and 
asked in Italian how high his voice 
would go. Mr. Langford did not under- 
stand, and several of the artists called 
to him in English, “How high? how 
high?” Thrilled and embarrassed at 
so much attention, he announced a top 
range of A. 

Four of the eight were called back: 
Paul Ward, Clifford Menz, Jesse Wolk, 
and Frederic Langford. Each sang his 
scales with vigor, and it looked as if 
another deadlock would occur, until 
Langford returned to sing his scales 
with even greater certainty and power 
than the rest. 

The next fifteen minutes was some- 
thing of a riot. Opera stars rushed to 
congratulate Mr. Langford on winning, 
newspaper men crowded about for a 
story of his life, and Paramount cam- 
era men begged for quiet while they 
took a news reel of the occasion. 

Mr. Neuer announced that the Co- 
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lumbia Broadcasting studios had re- 
quested the seven disappointed as- 
pirants to come to their studio for 
auditions. ; 

Mr. Langford was far too excited 
to give a coherent history of himself, 
but he managed to announce above the 
din that he had studied voice for four 
years with Seneca Pierce, that he was 
27 years old, and that his mother had 
been musically inclined. 


° 
AMATEURS: Brush Strokes of 


Doctors and Prison Inmates 


In Spring the artistic impulse surges 
up in the most unexpected quarters. 
Last week the principle was demon- 
strated in two exhibitions by widely 
separate groups of amateur artists. 
One group, the New York Physicians 
Art Club, opened its seventh annual 
show at the Academy of Medicine, dis- 
playing what New York’s wielders of 
the scalpel and tongue-depressor .can 
do in the field of plastic and graphic 
arts. 

The other group was even more 
startling. It consisted of convicts. In- 
mates of Sing Sing, Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial School, Clinton Prison for the 
insane at Dannemora, N. Y., of Lan- 
sing and Rhode Island State prisons, 
and the Women’s Reformatory at 
Framingham, Mass., put their efforts 
on view at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries in New York. 

The keynote of both exhibitions was 
modesty. The doctors felt that pub- 
lic mention of their names and special- 
ties would be considered self-advertis- 
ing. As to the artistic criminals, some 
of their pictures were signed, but since 
prison authorities explicitly stated that 
names of convict exhibitors must be 
withheld, visitors concluded they were 
pseudonyms. 

At the Grand Central Galleries, 25 
prisoners exhibited 150 works of art on 
a variety of subjects, some drawn from 
memory, some copied from pictures in 
the jails. From the Women’s Reform- 
atory at Framingham came a series on 
prison life by a considerate artist who 
left the features of her figures blank 
so as not to betray the identity of her 
subjects. The Framingham artists who 
preferred subjects from the outer 
world were allowed to go to Boston to 
copy paintings in the art museum. 

Among the medicos, Dr. Percy 
Fridenberg shone as the most ingen- 
ious. He displayed some “pastel prints.” 
The process, the doctor feels, is some- 
thing new in the science of art. First 
he makes a pastel, using a great deal 
of crayon. Then he places dampened 
Dutch or Japanese paper over the 
drawing and presses it down with a 
rubber roller, forcing some of the color 
into the damp paper. The result sug- 
gests Japanese water color. Dr. 
Fridenberg, a friend of the artist Al- 
bert Sterner, says about five prints 
can be made before the effect begins to 
grow foggy. 

The doctors’ show ran for only a 
week. The convicts’ pictures will re- 
main on view until Apr. 14. 
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“EMIR DYNAMITE:” Lawrence 
Of Arabia as Friend Sees Him 


COLONEL LAWRENCE. By Liddell Hart. 
365 pages, 128,000 words. Illustrations, In- 
dex. Dodd, Mead, New York. $3.75. 


Col. Thomas Edward Lawrence, alias 
T. E. Ross, alias T. E. Shaw, known to 
the world as Lawrence of Arabia, is 
one of the few romantic heroes who 
can stand being looked at through a 
magnifying glass. The many intimate 
pictures given of him by his friend 
Capt. Liddell Hart, military expert and 
biographer, make it clear that Law- 
rence is one of the extraordinary char- 
acters of the age. 

Before the war, “T. E.,” as he is 
known to his friends, wrote a learned 
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Aircraftsman T. E. Shaw, Also 


Known as Lawrence of Arabia 


treatise on “The Influence of the Cru- 
sades on Medieval Military Architec- 
ture.” A few years later, at the age 
of 30, he was fighting over the Cru- 
saders’ battle-grounds, helping to de- 
molish the Turkish Empire, and bring- 
ing to life a nation of Arabs. He was 
an individualist above all else, a man 
who went his own way with little re- 
spect for army regulations. 

He resigned his commission in 1918, 
Saying it had been obtained merely to 
get him a sleeping berth on the train 
across Europe. Twice later he en- 
listed as a private in the British Army, 
using assumed names. His most re- 
cent exploit has been a translation of 
Homer’s “Odyssey,” which appeared 
two years ago over the name of T. E. 
Shaw. 

In his youth he was interestede in 
ruins, inscriptions, and bits of pottery 
of ancient civilizations. He first got 
to know the Middle East when he was 
hunting for Hittite remains. In addi- 
tion, during his student days he read 
military manuals for diversion, and 
entered the World War much better 


educated than most of the Generals, 
according to Captain Hart, who has 
written fourteen army books himself. 

The Arabian exploits of the “Emir 
Dynamite” have been told before: 
Some of his post-war adventures will 
be news to the public. 

In August, 1922, he joined the Air 
Force as Private Ross “for the same 
reason that some of the most thought- 
ful men of the Middle Ages went into 
a monastery.” He believed that in the 
conquest of the air lay the romance of 
this generation. He said he refused a 
commission because while he did not 
mind obeying foolish orders, he hated 
to have to pass them on to others. 

When the news of his enlistment 
finally leaked out, the timid Air Min- 
istry sacked him. He went into the 
Tank Corps until Sir Hugh Trenchard 
had him reinstated in the Air Force, 
this time under the name of T. E. Shaw 

Five years ago he almost lost the 
job again. At the time of the Schneider 
Cup Race he took time off without per- 
mission to help General Balbo, Italian 
entry, to clear his runway. It caused 
a scandal, but the ex-Colonel was al- 
lowed to remain in the service provided 
he stayed on bounds in England. Fur- 
thermore he was not to fly and not to 
speak to certain celebrities including 
Lady Astor, Winston Churchill, Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, and Sir 
Philip Sassoon, all members of the op- 
position in politics. 

He asked if George Bernard Shaw’s 
name was on the list of “great men.” 

“No,” said Trenchard, to the dis- 
comfiture of the playwright. Private 
Shaw’s term of army service expires 
next year: What he will do then is still 
a mystery. 

Capt. Liddell Hart paints a striking 
personal picture. He says the in- 
dividualistic conqueror was hard on his 
British superiors, being rude and opin- 
ionated. In private life he never drinks 
or smokes, and is satisfied -with one 
simple meal a day. “He speaks of him- 
self as sexless,” says the author 
“meaning that he is devoid of sexual 
appetites.” He prefers water to wine 
because it has more distinctive flavors. 
His favorite sport is riding high- 
powered motorcycles at 100 miles an 
hour. 

Beneath all this lies the “impish 
humor” which led him to suggest a 
naval rather than a military medal for 
himself, because the camel, his chief 
means of transport, had been called 
“The Ship of the Desert;” and to say 
when joining the Air Force, that he 
had valuable experience in shooting 
big game, meaning Turkish grandees. 


CIVIL WAR: Novel Woven Around 
The Fighting at Gettysburg 


LONG REMEMBER, By MacKinlay Kantor. 
404 pages 109,000 words. Bibliography. 
Coward McCann, New York. $2.50. 


Twenty years ago a book salesman 
left sample pages at the home of 10- 
year-old MacKinlay Kantor. They 
were pictures of the Civil War, many 
taken at the Battle of Gettysburg, and 
they gave the young man an am- 
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bition to visit the battlefield. At 26, 
he got his chance. The experience was 
so thrilling that he determined then 
and there to write a novel about the 
three-day battle which broke the back 
of the Confederacy. 

The hero is a pacifist and a native 
of Gettysburg, Dan Bale, whose house 
changed hands twice during the en- 
gagement. For minor characters the 
author uses the soldiers and civilians 
of the town, and recruits in both 
armies; for a plot he relates the love 
affair of Dan Bale and Irene Fanning, 
wife of a Captain in the Union forces. 

The book opens with Dan coming 
home on the train to attend his grand- 
father’s funeral. Burial takes place 
in the cemetery where there is an iron- 
ic notice prohibiting firearms. Captain 
Fanning, a citizen of Gettysburg, has 
an attractive but neglected wife, and 
Dan Bale shows himself eager to com- 
fort her. As the love story reaches its 
climax, so does the battle. First the 
Confederates go through the town on 
their way north; when they return, the 
Army of the Potomac is there to greet 
them. Dan tends the wounded Union 
men on the first day of fighting, and 
the Confederates on the second, as the 
latter advance. He sees the cemetery 
turned into a shambles. 

Meanwhile Captain Fanning learns 
of his wife’s infidelity. The conscience- 
stricken Irene sends her lover to cross 
the lines by night, seek out her hus- 
band, and report that the rumor is 
false, so that her husband may die in 
a better frame of mind. 

In this way the reader is brought to 
each battlefront in time to witness a 
critical action. 

Authentic and minute details make 
the story vivid. The impact of war on 
the town is as clear as though Mr. 
Kantor had been there himself. In a 
letter to his publishers, he describes 
some of the difficulties he faced: “I 
had to know .. . what they wore, how 
they looked, how many cartridges they 
had in their pouches ... What did a 
musket ball of 1863 do when it hit a 
man in the leg?” 

He gives his readers all this and 
more. A few of the battle scenes may 
seem overwritten and confused, but as 
a whole the book has great power. It 
vividly reports a crisis not only in the 
careers of some lively characters, but 
in that of the American Common- 
wealth. 


IDEALIST: Memoirs From Life 
Of the Late Morris Hillquit 


LOOSE LEAVES FROM A BUSY LIFE. By 
Morris Hillquit. 332 pages, 88,000 words. 
Index. Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 


“If I were alone, all alone in the whole 
country and the whole world, I could 
not help opposing capitalism and plead- 
ing for a better and saner order, plead- 
ing for socialism,” said the late Morris 
Hillquit, veteran fighter for civil liber- 
ties, after a Socialist dinner two years 
ago. The remark is typical of the sin- 
cere and engaging enthusiasm which 
pervades this book of memoirs. 

Born in Riga, now the capital of 
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Latvia but then a Russian town with 
a German population, Mr. Hillquit 
came to this country when he was 17 
and began talking socialism at meet- 
ings on the roofs of Cherry Street, 
New York. 

Though in and out of politics, all of 
his life, he was best known as a lawyer. 
In 1910 he obtained the acquittal of 
eight cloak workers charged with mur- 
der, by making the jury listen to the 
whole history of the labor movement 
in this country. He defended the pub- 
lishers of The Masses magazine in the 
fantastic case of 1918, when three of 
the four men indicted changed from 
pacifists to war supporters before the 
case got into court. In the case of a 
fifth accused person, a poetess, the 
prosecution was thrown for a loss by 
some bad verse. She was thought to 
be dangerous because of fifteen revolu- 
tionary lines void of rhyme or metre. 
“Do you call that a poem?” said the 
Judge. “Indictment quashed.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


I WAS A GERMAN. By Ernst Toller. 294 
pages, 62,000 words. Morrow, New York. 
2.75. 


Bitter autobigoraphy of a German 
Jew, who went into the World War a 
patriot, came out a pacifist, and was 
clapped in jail; who was freed by his 
mother and sent to an insane asylum; 
who lost, with others, the Bavarian 
Revolution, and whose books were 
burned last year by the Nazis. Writ- 
ten relentlessly and without self pity. 


THE BLONDE COUNTESS. 
Yardley. 314 pages, 66,000 words. 
mans, Green, New York, $2 


Exciting story of a spy who was “too 
beautiful to have around,” according to 
Washington matrons during the war. 
The author is Major Yardley, late of 
the American Cipher Bureau, which he 
created in 1917 and later described in 
“The American Black Chamber.” A 
year ago Congress passed a gag law to 
prevent publication of its sequel. ‘The 
Blonde Countess,” however, passes as 
mere fiction. 


By Herbert O. 
Long- 


REDISCOVERING AMERICA. By Harold E. 
Stearns. 224 pages, 41,000 words. Live- 
right, New York. $2. 


A long-time literary expatriate, once a 
well-known liberal writer, returns from 
the cafes of Paris to his own coun- 
try and finds it not so bad after all. 
Girls, authors, and economists have im- 
pressed him. The result is a patroniz- 
ing pat on the head for Uncle Sam. 


OLD WAYBILLS. By Alvin E. Harlow. 488 
pages, 161,000 words. Illustrations, Index, 
Bibliography. Appleton - Century, New 
York. $5 


History of early American express 
companies by the son of a Missouri 
expressman who has written two previ- 
ous volumes on pioneer transportation. 
This one includes stories of Wells, Far- 
go, Adams, the Pony Express, and “the 
earnest and efficient James boys,” who 
loved to relieve the railroad trains of 
cash: consignments. Fruits of a com- 
prehensive study set down in readable 
style. 
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Few are those today who have not 
been face to face with the ‘‘ jangled 
nerves’’ that our modern, high-speed 
life is blamed for! 

You know the signs —tenseness, 
irritability. Feelings that are hard to 
control. Fussy little habits like key- 
rattling... hair-mussing...pencil-tap- 
ping. Allare signs ofnerves that flinch. 
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